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and NOW 
ee e a COMPLETE BETTER READING PROGRAM 


° For Freshman Composition Classes 

BETTER READING, Volume |, published a short time ago, provided 
an intelligent approach to the reading of factual—explanatory and per- 
suasive—prose. 

BETTER READING, Volume II (coming from the press this month) 
rounds out the program with a unique text on the enjoyment and eval- | 
uation of imaginative writing—fiction, drama and prose. 


The use of BETTER READING, Volume |, in the first semester, fol- 
lowed by Volume Il in the second will give your students a complete 
and well rounded introduction to the reading of all types of literature. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Atlanta Dallas Pasadena San Francisco New York 


1948 adoptions of 
DURHAM AND DODDS: 


British and American Plays 
1830-1945 


include: 


Chico State College - College of William and Mary - Dartmouth 
College - Denison University - Hood College - Howard Univer- 
sity - Indiana University - Trinity University of San Antonio - 
University of California - University of Connecticut - University 
of Delaware - University of Detroit - University of New Hamp- 
shire - University of Rochester - University of Wisconsin - Wil- 
liams College 

808 pages illustrated $4.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue - New York 11 


4 These wre new 


Crofts Classics 
7 TWELFTH NIGHT 

4 Edited by Marx Ecctes, University of Wisconsin 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 

Edited by Cuartes T. Prouty, University of Missouri 

ig ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


Edited by THropore Spencer, Harvard University 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE 
Translated and edited by DonaLp M. Frame, Columbia University 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF FRANCIS BACON 
Edited by J. Max Patrick, Emory University 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ESSAYS OF T. H. HUXLEY 
Edited by ALBuREY CastTEe.L, University of Minnesota 


Aud a new second edition 


Vocabulary Builder Notebook 


By Epwarp J. Kitpurr and J. Haroip Janis 


This handy, check-book size notebook is designed to encourage your 
English students to develop for themselves an efficient stock of commonly 


used words, so they can express their thoughts with clearness, exactness 
and force. Price $.60 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE FIRST REVIEWS OF THE NEW 


AMERICAN COLLEGE DICTIONARY* 


From The Saturday Review of Literature 


‘*Today the ACD is probably the best desk dictionary on the market, 
ably edited, up to date, accurate, and authoritative, well printed, 
and well bound. With the solid ACD at his elbow, the college under- 
graduate or the informed adult can read his daily newspaper, his 
Atlantic or Yale Review, in the confidence that his dictionary needs 
can be immediately and adequately met.’’—Cartton F. WE Ls, 
University of Michigan. 


From The New Republic 


“T should call it a college dictionary. . . . It might also be called a 
lexicographer’s lexicon, since it represents the latest advances in that 
branch of specialized knowledge. Clarence L. Barnhart, the editor, 
has worked to make it logical, comprehensive, clear in presentation, 
and accurate in its scholarship. The publishers have done their part 
by designing for it the handsomest type page I have seen in any 
abridged dictionary and by binding it stoutly. . . . It is at present 
the best value to be found among the desk-size dictionaries.’’— 
Matcotm Cow try. 


From The Chicago Sun Book Week 


“The completion of the American College Dictionary is a publishing 
event of such magnitude as to dwarf any other volume that may 
stand on the shelf alongside it. It represents an imposing combina- 
tion of publishing acumen and scholarly devotion, the culminating 
triumph of a semantic approach to language based upon our Ameri- 
can-born pragmatic philosophy. The American College Dictionary 
represents four years of sustained effort by nearly 400 scholars and an 
investment of over half a million dollars. The result is a readable, 
convenient, authoritative, and, most important, a currently valid 
-reference book. . . . It is a lifetime book and sure to make its mark 
in American education and DepMon. 


Price $5.00 With Thumb Index, $6.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS + 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 
* The Trade Edition of Taz American Cotiace Dictionary is published by Random House 


COMING IN MAY 


A Fresh and Distinguished 
Anthology for College Courses 


American Literature 


An Anthology and Critical Survey by 


JOE LEE DAVIS, University of Michigan 
JOHN T. FREDERICK, University of Notre Dame 
FRANK LUTHER MOTT, University of Missouri 


This new anthology offers a comprehensive view of all 
periods of American Literature, with special attention 
to the work of the eight writers generally recognized as 
of world stature—Poe, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
Melville, Whitman, Mark Twain, and Henry James. It 
provides extensive critical and biographical essays for 
each of these world writers, with briefer commentary 
on other writers; these materials constitute a short 
history of American Literature closely related to the 
selections. 


VOLUME I: From early times to 1860—Ready in May, 1948 
VOLUME II: 1860 to the present—Ready in fall, 1948 


(The last section of Volume II, Since 1900, will be available separately.) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


New York 17 Chicago 7 Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 


is, 


Announcing THE SECOND (REVISED) EDITION 
OF THE 


Scribner Handbook 
English 


ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, University of Michigan 
FREDERIC G. CASSIDY, University of Wisconsin 


A thorough revision of a popular handbook in the light of suggestions 
made by users all over the country. The result is a manual that may be 
used by the student with ease and by the teacher with confidence. 


IMPROVED ORGANIZATION: 
A new and more efficient arrangement of the main divisions: _ 
Part I, Effective Writing 
Part II, Standards of Modern Writing 
Part III, The Long Paper 


NEW MATERIALS 
Fresh, up-to-date exercises, examples and models. 


New exercises which stress the ““decencies” of the language and the positive 
qualities that make for good style in writing. 


An expanded chapter on Usage, beginning with a list of sub-standard 
usages which must be eradicated before the student can write or speak 
good English. 


New reference charts which help both student and teacher to use the 
SCRIBNER HANDBOOK effectively. 


A new and complete index which makes the materials easily available 
for reference. 


$2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


New York 17 Chicago 7 Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 


FOR APRIL PUBLICATION 


For the Freshman Course in Composition or Literature * For 
i Courses in Public Speaking, Argumentation or Oral Inter- 
pretation °* For Introductory Courses in Modern Thought 


and Chinking 


56 Essays in Exposition 


Selected and Edited by 


JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, Life Magazine 
BENFIELD PRESSEY, Professor of English, Dartmouth College 


REGINALD E. WATTERS, Associate Professor of English, 
University of British Columbia 


A provocative collection of 56 recent essays, including many by distin- 
guished authors, varied in subjects and styles and concerned with significant 
aspects of the life and thought of our times. The essays deal first with 
subjects close to the student and then with the experiences that contribute 
to growth and change throughout life. Each essay was picked to provoke 
reflection, to stimulate discussion, and to exemplify good writing. Bio- 
graphical notes supply background material, and theme topics are provided 
for each essay. (A supplementary pamphlet containing teaching helps 
and devices will be available.) 


About 700 pp. $3.25 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


New York 17 Chicago 7 Atianta 3 San Francisco 5 
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FOR SPRING PUBLICATION 


For Review of Fundamentals in 
Sub-Freshman English 
or 


English Composition I 


Essentials for English 


A Manual and Drill-Book 
FORM A 


by FRANCES H. RAMSDELL 
formerly of the University of Alabama 


A review by an experienced teacher of the elements of grammar, syntax, 
and mechanics essential for correct composition, couched in simple, 
lucid terms and generously illustrated by examples. It assumes the 
student does not know fundamentals. Each lesson, therefore, begins 
with the simplest necessary material and progresses to the more diffi- 
cult. All necessary explanations are included along with a wealth of exer- 
cises, diagnostic tests and review tests. ESSENTIALS FOR ENGLISH 
is the outgrowth of the author’s years of teaching English I and Zero 
sections at the University of Alabama. It has also had the benefit of trial 
editions there. 


$1.95 


CHARLES SCRIBNER‘'S SONS 


New York 17 Chicago 7 Atlanta 3 San Francisco 5 


Announcing the first new book in two decades to be devoted 
exclusively to the development of the novel in the United States 


The Rise of the 


~ American Novel 
Alexander Cowie 


7 Clarity, vigor, and wit inform its style; and mature 
scholarship, its evaluations. 


It gives detailed attention to the period from pre- 
Revolutionary beginnings to 1880 and, beyond that 


American period, allots a chapter each to Mark Twain, 
William Dean Howells, and Henry James. The 
Book concluding chapter provides a brief but penetrat- 


ing discussion of the major characteristics and 


Company trends in fiction from 1880 to 1940. 


Are you interested in 


intercroup RELATIONS? | COLLEGE TEACHERS 
Special articles on this subject by IN DEMAND 


James T. Farrell 


Margaret M. Heaton Excellent opportunities await good 
Horace M. Kallen teachers (master’s degree or higher) 
Helen Papashvily who wish to teach in colleges. 
Edna Ferber 
Thomas Mann, and others We handle college placements ex- 
clusively—national coverage. 
Let us work for your promotion. 
ENGLISH JOURNAL Send for information. 
for June, 1946 + 
Some copies of the big second printing 
available at $0.35 each COLLEGE 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 2208 Dixie Place 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
211 West 68th Street Chicago 21 
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Ready this spring 


COLLEGE EXPOSITION 


PERSON of the University of Washington is a textbook in 
composition written to and for college students. It is not a 
grammar book nor a rhetoric but is concerned only with the 
composing of a piece of discourse. It concentrates upon the 
content of the theme and how this content determines the form. 
COLLEGE EXPOSITION seeks, not to provide the student with 
a body of information, but to teach him how to do something 
with a little more confidence and skill than he now possesses. 


184 pages : $1.50 list 


Now available 


TOWARD BETTER ENGLISH 


HOOK of the University of Illinois and W. F. EKSTROM of 
the University of Louisville, a combined handbook and English 
composition workbook offermg an entirely new technique of 
theme correction. Exercises are arranged so that 80% of them 
can be graded with a simple teacher’s key. 


310 pages $1.75 list 


Examination copies on request. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago Philadelphia 


Which Text 
Shall | Use 


for 


WORLD 
LITERATURE? 


Just published: a |16-page 
brochure on this subject. 
Write for your free copy 


The Dryden Press offers a choice of two distinctively different world 
literature texts, each with an organic teaching plan: 


MASTERWORKS OF WORLD LITERATURE (by Everett-Brown-Wade) ap- 
proaches the “Great Books” plan by limiting the selections to 25 major 
writers (in addition to lyric poets). Each masterwork appears in complete 
or unitary form. (Where abridgment is necessary, the editors supply sum- 
maries of omitted passages, to give the student an understanding of the 
whole work.) Introductions are pointed and brief; footnotes appear when 
necessary. Book I: “‘Homer to Cervantes,” 898 pp., Book IT: “Shakespeare 
to Adams,”’ 872 pp.; price $3.75 each. The format is unusually handsome: 
54 <8}, set single column. 


OUR HERITAGE OF WORLD LITERATURE (by Stith Thompson and John 
Gassner), probably the most widely used text in the field, is divided into 
Book I: “Literature in Translation” (984 pp.) and Book II: “Literature 
in Our Own Tongue” (430 pp.). Numerous supplementary aids and source 
materials are included, as well as extensive introductions which comprise 
a history of world literature. The number of authors is large but each 
selection is a literary whole. Book I, $4.65; Book II, $3.00. Complete edi- 
tion (Books I and II, 1432 pp.), $5.50. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF SHAKESPEARE by Hardin Craig. A new book 
by an eminent Shakespeare scholar, covering all the works of Shakespeare, 
for the enrichment of students. “‘An ideal universal primer,” according to 
one advance reader. Price $3.75. 


THE DRYDEN PRESS © 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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For Courses in 


Introduction 
Just published: a 48-page 


to English and Speech catalog. 
Write for your free copy 


Literature 
and Drama 


GREAT AMERICAN SHORT NOVELS (unabridged): Phillips 


Eight complete examples, by Melville, Crane, James, Wharton, Stein, 
Fitzgerald, (Katherine) Porter, and Wescott. Handsome format. ($3) 


GREEK PLAYS IN MODERN TRANSLATION: Fitts 


**At last—a sizable volume of Greek plays in English which one can actual- 
ly read with pleasure,” writes Eric Bentley, U. of Minn., of this remarkable 
book. 11 complete plays; with glossary. ($3.75) 


A TREASURY OF THE THEATRE: Abridged Edition—10 plays 


For Introduction to Literature and other courses, 10 unabridged plays: 
Sophocles, Euripides, Shakespeare, Jonson, Congreve, Ibsen, Chekhov, 
Wilde, Synge, O’Neill. Edited by Buck-Gassner-Alberson. ($2.90) 


A TREASURY OF THE THEATRE: /bsen to Odets—178 plays 


The most widely used of anthologies for modern drama, edited by Buck- 
Gassner-Alberson. G. B. Shaw is included. With introductions and bibliog- 
raphies. Handsome format; large type. ($3.50) 


A TREASURY OF THE THEATRE: Aeschylus to Hebbel—I7 plays 


This volume together with Jbsen to Odets is being used in hundreds of col- 
leges for survey of drama, introduction to drama, and similar drama 
courses. Edited by Buck-Gassner-Alberson. ($3.50) 


THE FOLKTALE by Stith Thompson 


One of the world’s leading folklore scholars offers a comprehensive and 
definitive treatment. Handsome volume, fully indexed. ($6) 


THE DRYDEN PRESS ¢ 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW [YORK 16 


Just Published 
A COLLEGE EDITION OF 


The price of the college 


edition: $2.80. 1272 pp. Th e Vi k j ng Book 


of Poetry 


‘The best comprehensive anthology of British and American 
poetry yet made,” says Mark VAN Doren. And ALLEN 
TATE remarks: ‘‘It ought with ease to succeed in replacing 
the other comprehensive anthologies in the field.” 


SOME TEACHING FEATURES OF THIS ANTHOLOGY: 


1. The volume contains one and a half times as many lines of poetry as 
appear in the best similar anthology now available. 


2. More than 1,000 poems are given in full. In all other instances, when 
only part of a poem is printed, the fact is plainly stated. This anthology 
can be read and studied with confidence. 


3. This is not merely a collection of lyric verse. The great narrative and 
dramatic poetry, usually ignored by anthologists, is given in full, char- 
acteristic passages. Humorous and satiric verse is liberally represented. 


4. American poetry (as distinct from British) is more richly and fairly 
represented than in any other general anthology. 


5. Contemporary poets are included: of the 310 authors represented, some 
53 were born since 1875 and of these 24 are American. 


6. The editor, Richard Aldington, himself a scholar and poet, brings a 
freshness of approach that teachers (and students) will welcome. 


7. The book is typographically beautiful: 1272 pp., 53 84. The paper is 
opaque, the type extremely pleasing. 


8. Price of this college edition is $2.80. Address all orders to The Dryden Press, 
exclusive distributors of this edition. 


THE DRYDEN PRESS ¢ 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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What Shall | 
Use With 
My 
Freshmen 
2 


COLLEGE READINGS FOR INDUCTIVE STUDY: Starbuck-Maddox 


A readings text that puts the burden of preparation squarely upon the 
student, by requiring him to answer the questions and to follow the sugges- 
tions for study at the end of each selection. ($3.00) 


OF TIME AND TRUTH: IDEAS AND VALUES: Lorch-Jones-Huntress 
*“A wise and challenging selection,” says Prof. Sharon Brown, of this 


anthology that places primary emphasis on ideas and values and secondary 
emphasis on form. Focused on eight general issues. ($3.00) 


WRITTEN ENGLISH: REVISED EDITION: De/ Plaine-Grandy 


A popular remedial text which emphasizes the decencies rather than the 
niceties of English. With oral aids, visual aids, cumulative reviews, detach- 
able work-sheets, and a brief handbook. ($1.85) 


READING FOR PLEASURE: Eidson-Davidson 

Selections from British and American writers in an anthology primarily 
intended to stimulate freshmen to enjoy good literature. With editorial 
comments that link the selections. ($3.00) 


BIOGRAPHY: VARIETIES AND PARALLELS: Durling-Watt 
*‘Conspicuously the best collection,”’ says Prof. L. Stevenson of the U. of 
Southern California, of this book which presents parallel short biographies 
of eleven typical biographical subjects. ($2.25) 


A PREFACE TO OUR DAY: Durling-Sickels-Viljoen 

“The challenge of the best expression of ideas most alive in our world,” 
this text is being used with great satisfaction in advanced composition 
classes. For sophomores or well-prepared freshmen. ($3.00) 


THE DRYDEN PRESS + 386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


Anthology 


ROMANTICISM 


Edited by ERNEST BERNBAUM 


Professor of English, University of Illinois 


Third Edition Revised and Enlarged 


enlarged in order to keep abreast of the progress of research and 

criticism of the Romantic Movement in English Literature. It is 
an expert gathering of the choicest of the vast and fertile literature of 
English Romanticism. It presents selections, in prose and in verse, 
not only of those passages that have long been deservedly famous, but 
also some of the best of those which critics and scholars of our own time 
have found to be especially significant. There is a brief but comprehen- 
sive section devoted to the Pre-Romantic Movement. 

The notes, comments and suggestions for study contain much more 
than the usual explanations of difficult sources of information—bio- 
graphical, textual, and interpretative—which is needed for a better 
understanding and enjoyment of the selections. 


Approximately 1220 pages, $5.00 


To Third Edition of this famous anthology has been revised and 


NOTE: Bernbaum’s GUIDE THROUGH THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT will be 
available in the near future. This guide gives detailed accounts of the lives of the authors, 
their characters, purposes, merits, and limitations; critical estimates of their works; and 


discussions about this era. Designed for use with any group of selections covering this 
period. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 East 26th Street. NY.10 
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Literature Leonard S. Brown 
Harlow O. Waite 


for Our Time Benjamin P. Atkinson 


This new anthology is selected from the writings of our best contemporary authors 
and presents some of the significant facts, ideas, and problems of the twentieth cen- 
tury as they appear in drama, the essay, poetry, the short story and other media of 
expression. 

‘‘|... proving to be a most popular textbook with students and 

teachers. In fact, the teachers agree that it is the best book of its kind 

we have used: comprehensive, stimulating.’’ 

Mrs. Ruth A. Newby, University of Redlands 


“The selections included are of high quality and the plan of the book 
provides a fresh, stimulating, and significant approach to modern lit- 
Arthur Voss, Lake Forest College 


Most significant is the unity achieved by a single dominant theme—the need for the 
individual to re-examine his place in the modern world. 


951 pages 1947 $3.95 


MANUAL and WORKBOOK in ENGLISH 
Mody C. Boatright and Dorothy R. Long 


This practical combination of manual and workbook for freshman English classes 
comes in two editions, Form A and Form B. The clear, logical presentation of the 
grammatical material is the same in both editions. The drill material differs in each, 
providing the teacher with alternate sets of exercises. 


Form A (256 pages) $1.40 Form B (257 pages) 


Preface to Richard Altick 


Critical Reading 


‘This book is meant to help you learn to read.” The first sentence of this unusual new 
text keynotes its purpose and value. More than a study in literary criticism, this is a 
book to start students thinking, to make them conscious of the “‘good’’ and “‘bad”’ in 
all forms of the written word. 


The strength of this book lies in the number and aptness of its illustrations taken from 
our newspapers, magazines, books, advertisements—every modern form of the writ- 
ten word. The book is an exercise, both in thoughtful reading and in better writing. 


321 pages 1946 $1.75 


Henry Holt and Company 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


Announcing an important new English 
text—due for publication this month 


College Reader 


i By Homer A. Watt, 
a Professor of English, Head of the English Department, New 

a York University; and Oscar Cargill, Professor of English, 
7 Director of Freshman English, Washington Square College. 


Designed for freshman or sophomore English courses, this unique text is available in 
two separate volumes— 


e COLLEGE READER: Biography and Exposition. For use in those 
courses requiring only expository writing, notably the freshman composition course. It 
contains six sections: Biography, Letters, Familiar Essay, Article, Criticism, and Re- 
view. (Approximately 450 pp.) 


e COLLEGE READER. An anthology designed to acquaint the student with 
all literary forms and types through good examples of each. It includes the complete 
first volume (Biography and Exposition) plus Part Two: Poetry, Narration and Drama. 

ae The six sections in Part Two are: Anecdote and Reminiscence, Simple Narrative, 

Short Story, History, Poetry and Drama. (Approximately 960 pp.) 


The material has been very carefully selected for richness, variety and 
literary excellence—with ample choice for the teacher. Both contempo- 
rary and classic writers are represented, and some of the works included 
have never before appeared in an anthology of this kind. A few of the 
writers represented are Abraham Lincoln, James Thurber, Mortimer J. 
Adler, Reinhold Niebuhr, Virginia Woolf, the editors of Time, William 
Hazlitt, H. G. Wells, Irwin Edman, Thomas Wolfe, and Archibald 
MacLeish. 


rhe, @ The selections are arranged by type and also indexed by theme. 


@ The trend is away from the pseudo-psycho-socio-logical approach, 
and toward a quest for real literary values. 


@ A “Who’s Who” preceding the anthology gives concise biographies 
of each writer represented. 


Send for an examination copy of the volume that fits your course 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue - New York 11 
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APRIL 1948 


ENGLISH 


Number 7 


The Novels of E. M. Forster 


PHYLLIS BENTLEY’ 


E/pwarp MORGAN FORSTER was born in 
1879, a product of what Miss Rose 
Macaulay in her study, “The Writings of 
E. M. Forster,” describes as the “liberal 
bourgeois culture” of the English profes- 
sional classes. He was educated at Ton- 
bridge School (a small public schecl in 
Kent, where he was a “dayboy”) a at 
King’s College, Cambridge, where his 
triposes were classical and historical. He 
traveled in Greece; he resided in Italy; 
he spent the first World War in Alexan- 
dria; he has been in the Indian Educa- 
tion Service. As a fellow of King’s he 
lives in Cambridge. He takes no direct 
part in public affairs, though he supports 
such bodies as the National Council for 
Civil Liberties and the P.E.N. He has 
written only five shortish novels, four of 
which appeared between 1905 and 1910, 
the fifth, originally planned in 1912, in 
1924. His work is therefore small in 
bulk, and not only pre-war, but pre- 
two-wars, pre-Armistice, pre-slump, pre- 
everything which the present generation 
regards as modern, while lacking the 
traditional prestige of the Victorian era; 


t Author of Inheritance; Freedom, Farewell!; Sleep 
in Peace; and The Power and the Glory. Miss Bentley 
lives in Yorkshire. 


and he himself does not appear often 
before the public eye. Yet no name is 
more respected among the English 
literary intelligentsia today than For- 
ster’s, while popular appreciation of his 
work continually increases. His five fic- 
tions have had a really wide and really 
deep, though quiet and subtle, influence 
on contemporary progressive English 
thought, which cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of his contribution. 

The first of these, Where Angels Fear 
To Tread, published in 1905, is an aston- 
ishingly mature work for a young man of 
twenty-six. 

The situation between the Herritons, 
snobbish and arid gentlefolk in Sawston 
(Tonbridge), and their vulgar, pretty re- 
lation-in-law, Lilia, can best be indicated 
in Forster’s admirably witty and suc- 
cinct retrospect: 


It was now nearly ten years since Charles 
[Herriton] had fallen in love with Lilia Theobald 
because she was pretty, and during that time 
Mrs. Herriton had hardly known a moment’s 
rest. For six months she schemed to prevent the 
match, and when it had taken place she turned 
to another task—the supervision of her daugh- 
ter-in-law. Lilia must be pushed through life 
without bringing discredit on the family into 
which she had married. She was aided by 
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Charles, by her daughter Harriet, and, as soon 
as he was old enough, by the clever one of the 
family, Philip. The birth of Irma made things 
still more difficult. ...Charles died, and the 
struggle recommenced. Lilia tried to assert her- 
self, and said that she should go to take care of 
{her mother]. It required all Mrs. Herriton’s 
kindness to prevent her. A house was finally 
taken for her at Sawston, and there for three 
years she lived with Irma, continually subject 
to the refining influences of her late husband’s 
family. 


Lilia would like to marry again “un- 
suitably”; to get her out of the way, the 
Herritons pack her off to Italy for a 
year’s travel with a young Sawston 
gentlewoman, the mild, quiet, dull 
Caroline Abbott. In the small hill town 
of Monteriano, Lilia falls in love with a 
handsome young Italian, the son of a 
local dentist. Horrified, the Herritons 
dispatch Philip to the rescue; but he is 
too late, Lilia and Gino are already mar- 
ried. After a period of rapture followed 


‘by wretched loneliness and disillusion, 


Lilia dies in childbirth. The Herritons 
are forced by Caroline Abbott to make a 
reluctant attempt to adopt the child, and 
once again Philip finds himself in Mon- 
teriano. Caroline, on seeing Gino with 
the baby, is converted to the belief that, 
after all, the child should remain with the 
father who loves him; Philip would be 
content “‘to fail honourably” in his mis- 
sion; but the conventionally pious Har- 
riet, who had “bolted all the cardinal 


- virtues and couldn’t digest them,” steals 


the child—and he is killed in an accident 
as they drive down through the dark 
hills to the station. Philip has to tell this 
news to Gino, who tortures and perhaps 
would kill him if Caroline Abbott did not 
intervene. On their journey home Philip 
finds that he loves Caroline—too late, for 
she has a hopeless love for Gino. 

I have told the story of this novel in 
some detail in order to be able to point 
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out the characteristic qualities which, 
marking all Forster’s novels, are already 
revealed here in almost perfect bloom. 

The plot, for example, involves plenty 
of action—birth, love, death—but it 
is the inner drama, the feelings and 
thoughts from which these actions spring 
and which they cause, in which Forster 
is really interested. 

The love for Italy and the Italian land- 
scape, whether classical, medieval, or 
modern, lends warmth and color to the 
book. The landscapes are not so fully 
painted here as in later works, but the 
hills and towers, the woods and night 
skies of Monteriano, are like the small, 
exquisitely fresh clear backgrounds in 
some Italian fresco. 

The characters are handled with For- 
ster’s deft, light, sure touch; he holds a 
probe so sharp, so slender, that it is al- 
most invisible, with which he yet pierces 
their personalities to the core. One of the 
finely tempered metals of this probe is 
humor; Mrs. Herriton, Harriet, Philip— 
they are always entertaining; yet ob- 
serve the devastating portrait of Mrs. 
Herriton which emerges in the passage 
quoted and of Harriet which emerges in 
her discomforts overseas. 

The writing is already completely sure, 
with a (characteristic) quality of lucidi- 
ty. The story is carried on mainly in 
dialogue. And what dialogue! How indi- 
vidual, how right, the accents of each 
speaker, from the “vulgarities” of Lilia 
and Irma and the cheerful, joyous bru- 
talities of Gino and his friends to the 
stale pieties of Harriet, the icy comments 
of Mrs. Herriton. 

In the narrative passages Forster’s 
writing reminds me of the threads of a 
spider’s web—gleaming, silken, flexible, 
slender, arranged in a clear and charming 
pattern; apparently tenuous, yet strong 
enough to ensnare violent emotions and 
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to carry the weight of huge themes; for 
the theme of Where Angels Fear To Tread 
is highly important and significant, an 
essential proposition of the Forsterian 
ethic. This theme is the conflict between 
the true and the sham. The Herritons’ 
sham kindness, sham religion, sham no- 
tions of duty, are contrasted with the 
brutal yet warmly loving truth of Gino, 
the saving truth of Caroline. 

The Longest Journey (1907) is a fuller 
statement of the same theme: truth and 
life against lies and spiritual death. The 
lame and sensitive Rickie Elliot, son of a 
weakly barrister with a suave voice and 
a cynical intonation, loses his beautiful, 
simple, much-loved mother a week after 
the death of his detested father has set 
her free. We meet Rickie, first, living the 
good and beautiful life of the growing 
mind, at Cambridge. Later the unworld- 
ly Rickie wants to write classical allegori- 
cal stories, but unfortunately he falls in 
love with Agnes Pembroke, to him “a 
dark intelligent princess,” to his philo- 
sophic friend Ansell such a sham that she 
simply does not exist, to the reader a 
conventional, commonplace, cold-heart- 
ed woman who brings Rickie to spiritual 
ruin. To be able to marry Agnes, Rickie 
allows himself to become a schoolmaster 
at Sawston School, where Agnes’ brother 
Herbert is a housemaster. Herbert is dili- 
gent and conscientious, kind and unself- 
ish, truly charitable, and not without a 
tolerable brain of his own; but his whole 
life is “coloured by a contempt of the in- 
tellect”; and therefore to Rickie, to 
E. M. Forster, and he hopes to the read- 
er, Herbert is in the wrong and would be 
condemned by the Spirit of Humanity if 
it ever sat in judgment on him. In the 
hands of these people Rickie deterio- 
rates. As a lonely boy he longed for a 
brother; now it appears he has a brother 
—an illegitimate brother, a country lad, 
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to Rickie a brutal uneducated lout. Un- 
der Agnes’ tuition Rickie repudiates 
Stephen—only to discover later, through 
Ansell, that Stephen is not his hated 
father’s but his beloved mother’s son and 
that his “loutish” crudities are really in 
close touch with that nature which 
Rickie sought so earnestly in his stories. 
The end of Rickie’s story is physical 
tragedy; but there is an entertaining after- 
piece of poetic justice, a scene between 
Stephen and Herbert about the royalties 
on Rickie’s now successful stories. 

These are the main threads of an in- 
tricate but ineluctable and somber net- 
work of plot, every fiber of which is 
rooted in human motive. Agnes’ soldier 
lover, Gerald Dawes; Rickie’s detestably 
malicious worldly aunt, the rich Mrs. 
Failing; his obscure cousins, the Silts; his 
Cambridge friends; Ansell’s draper fami- 
ly—all play their part in the delicate 
tracery of the complex pattern. But For- 
ster observes a true novelist’s economy in 
his characters, for all serve not only pat- 
tern and story but theme. 

A Room with a View (1908) is a charm- 
ing sunny novel, bright with the lovely 
tints of Italy in spring, Surrey in sum- 
mer, and a happy marriage-bell ending. 
Truth and humbug are again in conflict, 
this time for the possession of the soul of 
sweet, pretty, perplexed Lucy Honey- 
church. 

Lucy is in Florence with her atrocious 
old-maid cousin Charlotte Bartlett. Flor- 
ence as described by Mr. Forster is al- 
most as beautiful as the sight of Florence 
itself. Miss Bartlett is furious with the 
Pension Bertolini because Charlotte and 
Lucy have been allotted north rooms, 
rooms looking over a back courtyard, 
rooms totally without a view. There is a 
delicious tart humor in the scene of 
Charlotte’s grumbling at the dinner 
table, which opens the book; here again 
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Mr. Forster shows how admirably. he 
can catch the individual accent of the 
speaker. An old man at the table ex- 
claims: “I have a view, I have a view. 
... This is my son, his name’s George. 
He has a view too.” (“Ah,” said Miss 
Bartlett, assuming a dazed expression, 
for she has perceived at once that the old 
man is not a gentleman.) Old Mr. Emer- 
son and George offer to change rooms 
with Charlotte and Lucy. Miss Bartlett 
from motives of “propriety” sternly 
refuses; Lucy cannot help feeling that 
acceptance might be less delicate but 
more beautiful. But circumstances com- 
pel Miss Bartlett’s surrender and throw 
George and Lucy together; George loves 
Lucy and in a heavenly Tuscan land- 
scape of violets and mountains unex- 
pectedly kisses her. Alas, Miss Bartlett 
has seen the incident, and early next 
morning hurries Lucy away to Rome. 
Back in England, Lucy becomes engaged 
to one of the fake, humbug characters 
whom Mr. Forster detests so much, 
Cecil Vyse, a man of self-conscious cul- 
ture, rich, well connected, with beautiful 
manners and gold pince-nez, a man 
whom Lucy always thinks of as in a room 
—a drawing-room—a room, certainly, 
without a view. George crosses her path 
again; will Lucy choose the false love or 
the true? 

For a time, though she rejects Cecil, 
Lucy cannot face the truth; she sings 
with bitter vehemence a song that Cecil 
has given her: 


Look not thou on beauty’s charming, 
Sit thou still when kings are arming, 
Taste not when the wine-cup glistens, 
Speak not when the people listens, 
Stop thine ear against the singer, 
From the red gold keep thy finger; 
Vacant heart and hand and eye 

Easy live and quiet die. 
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As her nice brother Freddy says: “The 
tune’s right enough but the words are 
rotten. Why throw up the sponge?” 

This throwing-up of the sponge, this 
negation of life, this acceptance of an 
incomplete participation, a neglected 
mind, an atrophied heart, is anathema to 
Mr. Forster; it is false, a sham, a hum- 
bug, a muddle. “We fight for more than 
Love or Pleasure,” says old Mr. Emerson 
to Lucy; “there is Truth.” 

I approach Howards End (1910) with 
a diffidence which springs from gratitude 
and awe, for upon its philosophy in early 
life I moulded, and have not since 
changed, my own. “Only connect...” 
is the motto on the title-page. Connect 
the prose and the passion of life, connect 
cause and effect; connect your own ac- 
tions with their parallels in other people’s 
lives; perceive the interaction, the con- 
nection, between the different modes of 
life of differing groups of people; live in 
fragments no longer, connect without 
bitterness till all men are brothers; con- 
nect, connect! 

An enthralling story of personal rela- 
tions illustrates this theme. We are intro- 
duced to two family groups, the Schlegels 
and the Wilcoxes. The young Schlegels 
—Margaret, Helen, and Tibby—are chil- 
dren of an English mother and a dreamy 
idealistic German father who left his 
country, in dislike of the fruits of victory, 
when Germany in 1870 trampled France 
and became an empire. The Schlegels are 
intellectuals, readers, music-lovers. They 
believe in the power of the mind; they 
believe that personal relations are the 
real life, the life which alone holds out 
the mirror to infinity. Public life, in the 
Schlegels’ view, should “‘mirror whatever 
is good in the life within.” Temperance, 
tolerance, and sexual equality were in- 
telligible objects of public interest to 
them, but they were likely to dismiss im- 
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perial preoccupations “with a puzzled 
sigh.” It is their creed “to be humble 
and kind, to go straight ahead, to love 
people rather than pity them, to remem- 
ber the submerged.” Or, rather, this is 
Margaret’s creed; for Theobald (Tibby) 
slips into the selfishness of leisure with- 
out sympathy, and the eager Helen flies 
off into extremes of hostility against the 
type of mind represented by the Wil- 
coxes—hard, practical, vulgar, but stren- 
uous and energetic men of commerce. 

The families become strangely linked: 
by an abortive love affair between Helen 
and young Paul Wilcox which ends im- 
mediately in anger and disgust; by a 
gradual friendship between the simple, 
noble country-woman, Mrs. Wilcox, and 
Margaret, to whom when Mrs. Wilcox 
dies she leaves her ancestors’ simple, 
good, country house, “Howards End”’; 
by the young clerk, Leonard Bast, ear- 
nestly seeking secondhand culture, ruined 
by a chance word of Mr. Wilcox, and 
Leonard’s vulgar drunkard wife, Jacky, 
who, it presently transpires, has once 
been Mr. Wilcox’ mistress; by Mar- 
garet’s saving love for Mr. Wilcox. The 
plot pattern of which these threads are 
the fibers is so complex, so richly, closely 
woven, that it cannot be described in de- 
tail here; it involves the destruction of 
Mrs. Wilcox’ bequest note by her family, 
an illegitimate child, a betrayal of con- 
fidence, manslaughter, prison, disgrace, 
estrangement. Its significance is all made 
clear when Margaret attacks her hus- 
band, Henry Wilcox, thus: 

You shall see the connection if it kills you, 
Henry! You have had a mistress—I forgave you. 
My sister has a lover—you drive her from the 
house. Do you see the connection? Stupid, hyp- 
ocritical, cruel—oh, contemptible!—a man who 
insults his wife when she’s alive and cants with 
her memory when she’s dead. A man who ruins 


a woman for his pleasure, and casts her off to 
ruin other men. And gives bad financial advice, 
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and then says he is not responsible. These men 
are you. You can’t recognise them, because you 
cannot connect. 


That this, the “big scene,” the emotional 
climax, of the novel, turns on an idea, an 
intellectual conception, is essentially 
Forsterian. 

Eventually Margaret Schlegel—the 
most attractive of E. M. Forster’s hero- 
ines, not beautiful, not brilliant, disdain- 
ing the banners and trumpets ef the 
heroic outfit, but capable of a continual 
and sincere response to all that she en- 
counters—is able to pick up the pieces 
and make a sane and happy, an increas- 
ingly civilized, life for all concerned. 

E. M. Forster’s latest, but we all hope 
not last, novel, A Passage to India (1924) 
is well known in the United States. As a 
social-political document it is justly cele- 
brated; its brilliant and terrible picture 
of the English in India administered a 
severe and salutary shock to the ordinary 
English reader and undoubtedly helped 
to increase the body of opinion in Eng- 
land favorable to the acceleration of our 
withdrawal. Some knowledgeable readers 
complain that the book gives a picture of 
Anglo-Indian relations of much earlier 
date than that of its publication, and not 
enough notice was possibly taken by 
readers in all countries of Forster’s clear 
presentation of those Moslem and Hindu 
differences which have made a United 
India as yet impossible. But these are 
political considerations; it is our business 
here to view the book as a work of art. In 
this capacity, too, it is a very fine 
achievement. 

Its Indian landscapes are so power- 
fully drawn that the reader pants be- 
neath their sullen heat. Its story of the 
accusation of assault brought by an Eng- 
lish girl against a young Mohammedan 
doctor—false, though made in good 
faith—is enthralling, with a quite terrific 
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court scene for climax; its many incidents 
present a wide range of Indian life. We 
see Hindu festival, Mohammedan dinner 
party, the purdah carriage on a local 
train, amateur theatricals at the English 
club. The character drawing is uneven; 
or, rather, it offers us a mixture of what 
E. M. Forster himself (in his lectures on 
Aspects of the Novel) calls “flat” charac- 
ters.and “round.” Flat characters, says 
Forster, are constructed about a single 
idea or quality. All the English charac- 
ters in A Passage to India save Mrs. 
Moore and Adela Quested—even Field- 
ing, the college principal, Aziz’ friend— 
seem “flat” in this sense to me. But the 
Moslems, Aziz and his friends; and the 
Hindus, the mystical Brahman, Profes- 
sor Godbole, the frightened Dr. Panna 
Lal, the magistrate, Das—all these are 
drawn in the round. The portrait of 
young Dr. Aziz is possibly Forster’s fin- 
est achievement in characterization. 
With his eager, hopeful, friendliness 
which can be turned to sulks by a word, 
even by a mere wrong intonation; with 
his ability as a surgeon and his dislike of 
hygienic routine; with his pride and his 
shame, his good looks, his youthful 
laughter, his somber sense of the tragedy 
of Islam, his deep love of poetry, his silly 
vulgarity when he is socially not at ease 
—with these, Aziz becomes a real person 
to us, lovable and maddening, fine and 
base, perfectly consistent but astonish- 
ingly various, as human beings are in the 
real world. 

And what of the theme of this fine 
novel? Its theme is that conqueror and 
conquered cannot be friends; the rela- 
tionship is wrong from the start, whether 
between individuals or nations, and must 
be destroyed before any good relation- 
ship can be attempted. Even Mrs. 
Moore, the elderly English lady who be- 
lieves that God has put us on earth to 
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love our neighbors and to show it and 
acts on this belief, cannot safely be 
friends with Aziz in India, for her friend- 
ship brings disaster on him; even Field- 
ing and Aziz, who genuinely love each 
other, agree to part. Mohammedans 
and Hindus, too, as Forster does not for- 
bear to indicate, once stood in the con- 
queror-conquered relationship and have 
not destroyed it yet, though there 
are moments when they share the vision 
of a united Indian nation. 

To sum up: Mr. Forster’s technique 
as a novelist is highly skilled. His narra- 
tive seems to move with effortless ease, 
he never bores with an excess, whether 
of summary, description, or scene. 

His style is essentially modern, that is 
to say, exactly expressive of the thing to 
be described; clear, concise, felicitous in 
choice of word, with no unnecessary frill 
of epithet to conceal] the subject’s line. 
The short sentence, the active verb, 
dominate his page. His dialogue is always 
highly characteristic of the speaker, live- 
ly, entertaining, and an admirable ve- 
hicle for the progress of the plot. 

His landscapes are breath-takingly 
beautiful, tenderly domestic, sullen, or 
squalid, as occasion requires, but always 
vivid. They never bore, and they are 
difficult to quote, for the same reason, 
namely, that they are interwoven with 
the action. 

Of his wit, the extract quoted from 
Where Angels Fear To Tread has perhaps 
given some indication. It is ironic, prob- 
ing, yet so quiet, so playful, so urbane, 
that a mere phrase, a mere word, suffices. 
Of a weak character, for example: 


The headmaster agreed, as he often did, 
and ... [The Longest Journey]. 


Of an insurance advertisement: 


A giant, in the classical style, but draped 
sufficiently [Howards End]. 
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Of a man about to propose: 


She felt certain he was not the same as usual; 
for one thing, he took offence at everything she 
said [Howards End]. 


One could make a whole anthology of 
his brief wise sayings, which, like the 
sudden beam of a small but extremely 
powerful electric torch, shed a white 
light on some fact of life: 


For a wonderful physical tie binds the par- 
ents to the children; and—by some sad, strange 
irony—it does not bind us children to our par- 
ents. If it did, if we could answer their love not 
with gratitude but with equal love, life would 
lose much of its pathos and much of its squalor, 
and we might be wonderfully happy [Where 
Angels Fear To Tread]. 

Though proportion is the final secret, to 
espouse it at the outset is to ensure sterility 
[Howards End]. 

Life never gives us what we want at the 
moment that we consider appropriate. Adven- 
tures do occur, but not punctually [A Passage 
to India]. 


Forster’s characters are remarkably 
alive and clear, especially the women. 
His good old ladies (Mrs. Wilcox, Mrs. 
Moore) are perhaps a trifle mystical in 
their goodness, but one only wishes one 
met such women more often; his bad old 
ladies (Mrs. Failing, Mrs. Herriton) and 
his silly old ladies (Aunt Juley, the 
Misses Alan) one knows only too well. 
He can draw the young sophisticated 
girl (Margaret Schlegel) and the young 
unsophisticated (Lucy Honeychurch) 
and the embittered spinster (Charlotte 
Bartlett) with equal penetration; he 
never lays aword wrong in the speech and 
behavior of vulgar women such as Lilia 
Herriton and Miss Lavish, the novelist, 
and Jacky Bast. His young men, with the 
brilliant exception of Aziz, are not quite 
so successful, perhaps because the neces- 
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sary detachment was not available when 
the early novels were written; but his 
middle-aged, conventional men (Herbert 
Pembroke, Mr. Wilcox) are brutally real; 
and old Mr. Emerson with his large, 
childlike eyes has the disconcerting quali- 
ty of the real saint. Indeed, Mr. Forster 
renders the age of his characters with 
special skill; without one direct word on 
the subject, we know their age before 
they have been with us for a paragraph. 

These characters move in enthralling 
series of actions—and actions of a par- 
ticular significance and kind. 

Daily life, says Mr. Forster in As- 
pects of the Novel, is “composed of two 
lives—the life in time and the life by 
values. ... And what the story does is 
to narrate the life in time. And what the 
entire novel does—if it is a good novel— 
is to include the life by value as well.” 

In a clear golden light—a light never 
made turbid by passion, never faltering 
or flickering for lack of illuminant-gen- 
erating power in Mr. Forster’s mind— 
Mr. Forster presents the life by values of 
his groups of twentieth-century charac- 
ters. It is these values, and their assess- 
ment, for which he really cares. His 
characters’ problems are problems of the 
mind and heart, problems of conduct, 
problems of values, true and false; the 
solution of these problems is to be ob- 
tained, believes Mr. Forster, by applying 
the mind, the intellect, to their investiga- 
tion. Truth is the product of intelligence, 
the product of individual intelligence; 
individual human beings are important, 
their personal relations are important; 
these relations must be harmonized by 
understanding, by affection, by “con- 
necting,” and above all, by tolerance. 
“Tolerance,” said Mr. Forster at the 
1944 P.E.N. Conference: “Tolerance, it zs 
my creed.” On behalf of all humanity he 
would say, as Mr. Das, the Hindu 
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magistrate, expresses it: “Excuse my 
mistakes, realise my limitations. Life is 
not easy as we know it on the earth.” 

This humanist creed, brilliantly ex- 
pounded from great resources of wit, of 
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descriptive power, of fascinating story, 
of subtle and wide-ranging characteriza- 
tion, is E. M. Forster’s contribution to 
modern English literature, modern 
thought, modern life. 


A Recent Attack upon Romanticism 


RICHARD HARTER FOGLE" 


"Tae weightiest, most sustained, and 
also the most damaging criticism to which 
the English Romantic poets have been 
subjected in recent times is to be found 
in the school called by John Crowe Ran- 
som the “ New Critics,” by Alfred Kazin 
the “ Formalists,” and by Kenneth Burke 


' the “neo-Aristotelians.” It is their at- 


tacks upon the Romantics which I shall 
discuss in this paper. 

As a group they are worthy of respect 
and deep consideration. They are thor- 
oughly serious, subtle, and perceptive. 
They have perfected new techniques 
which make it possible to examine poetry 
with a closeness hitherto unexampled. 
They have produced, as Kazin has said 
more specifically of John Crowe Ransom, 
a “forbidding but perfectly coherent in- 
terpretation of literature and experi- 
ence.” Mr. Burke remarks, from his own 
highly individual viewpoint, that they 
are “by far the most admirable and 
exacting group a critic can possibly se- 
lect as his opponent”—a dictum with 
which in substance I agree. 

When, therefore, such a group—influ- 
ential, earnest, and tightly cohesive— 
tends, on the whole, to condemn the body 
of English Romantic poetry, it would 
seem expedient for such of us as are more 
catholic critics to take stock—to re-ex- 
amine old dogmas and traditional shib- 
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boleths. The onslaught of the enemy, 
with such figures as T. S. Eliot, Ransom, 
Allen Tate, Cleanth Brooks, and Robert 
Penn Warren in the van, is carried on not 
merely in the rarefied atmosphere of the 
Kenyon Review and Sewanee Review but 
also overland in freshman and sophomore 
college texts. In An Approach to Litera- 
ture, a collection by Brooks, Purser, and 
Warren; in Brooks and Warren’s Under- 
standing Poetry; and in Thomas and 
Brown’s Reading Poems, a volume 
strongly influenced by Brooks and War- 
ren, the beginning student of verse is 
taught by precept and example to look 
down on Wordsworth, to abhor Shelley, 
and to admire Keats’s odes with patron- 
izing qualifications. These texts are wide- 
ly used; they deserve to be, for their 
merits are great. They display a pas- 
sionate enthusiasm for poetry, they con- 
tain earnest and closely reasoned dis- 
cussions of theory, and they provide 
illuminating and lucid analyses of indi- 
vidual poems. Nevertheless, their bias 
against Romanticism and toward Donne, 
Marvell, and Yeats is dismaying to the 
reader of the Romantics. 


Stands have indeed been made against 
this influence, and even vigorous coun- 
terinvasions of‘enemy territory. Jacques 
Barzun has lashed out forcefully in his 
Romanticism and the Modern Ego; and 
Joseph Warren Beach reiterates the Ro- 
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manticist credo in A Romantic View of 
Poetry. In general, however, little has 
been done to meet this particular attack 
face to face. Professor Barzun covers too 
much ground for the purpose, and Pro- 
fessor Beach is concerned with assertion, 
not argument. Frederick A. Pottle’s ad- 
mirable Idiom of Poetry is in defense of 
relativism rather than Romanticism. 
C. D. Thorpe is both profitable and con- 
structive in his essay on “Positive and 
Negative Romanticisms,” a more than 
usually impartial and objective discus- 
sion. But, in general, attackers and de- 
fenders run along parallel lines, without 
attempting to examine or profit by op- 
position. 

This paper seeks very incompletely to 
point the way to mutual understanding, 
if not rapprochement, by a brief general 
analysis of the principal doctrines of the 
New Critics and their application to 
Romanticism. I shall probably oversim- 
plify the doctrines themselves and per- 
haps exaggerate the measure of agreement 
among the critics under discussion. Also, 
in order to give an accurate account of 
the main issues, I must pass swiftly over 
their occasional appreciative comments 
on Romantic poems. Allen Tate’s recent 
“Reading of Keats” in the American 
Scholar dealt out more praise than blame; 
Robert Penn Warren has lately done full 
justice to The Ancient Mariner; and 
Cleanth Brooks is not insensible to the 
“Tntimations” of Wordsworth’s great 
ode as well as Keats’s “ Nightingale” and 
“Grecian Urn.’ With these necessary 
qualifications I commence upon the cen- 
tral tenets of the New Criticism; the 
theory of the Organic, and the doctrine 
of Irony. 

The “Poem as Organism,” a notion 
rather ungratefully taken from Cole- 
ridge, is neatly epitomized in Archibald 
MacLeish’s “a poem must not mean but 
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be,” which Professor Brooks has more 
than once cited with approval. “The 
poem says what the poem says”—it is a 
living, organic, indivisible form, contain- 
ing within itself the most precise state- 
ment of its meaning. No prose para- 
phrase can satisfactorily account for it. 
It follows that the poem itself will avoid 
explicit, abstract, conceptual statements; 
it must communicate—whatever it has 
to communicate—indirectly through con- 
crete images. 

Consequently Shelley’s “I die, I faint, 
I fail,” in “The Indian Serenade,” and 
his “I fall upon the thorns of life—I 
bleed,” in the “Ode to the West Wind,” 
are inartistic and to Professor Brooks 
even embarrassing. The same critic ob- 
jects to Wordsworth’s “Intimations” ode 
that “its solution is asserted rather than 
dramatized” and of Keats’s “Ode to the 
Nightingale” that “the emphasis on the 
imagery is on the decorative side.” In the 
same fashion Allen Tate condemns the 
third stanza of “‘The Nightingale”: 
. .. The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other 

groan; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and specter-thin, and 

dies.... 


I quote in part—for “lacking dynamic 
symbolism through which he [Keats] 
may know the common and the ideal re- 
ality in a single imaginative act.” Mr. 
Tate also reiterates the familiar charge 
against the ending of the “Grecian Urn”’: 


Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty,—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know— 


that it is direct philosophical statement 
and therefore inorganic. 

Robert Penn Warren compares Shel- 
ley’s “Indian Serenade’—a favorite 
butt, as is Shelley himself—unfavorably 
with the medieval lyric, “Western wind, 
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when wilt thou blow?” Within his im- 
mediate context, at least, he equates 
Romanticism with generality, as such 
phrases as “romantic aura” and “spirit- 
ualized mist’ indicate. Shelley over- 
spiritualizes nature, while, conversely, 
“Western wind...” is saved by par- 
ticularity, by ‘faithfulness to the full 
experience.”’ The lover in the latter poem 
“does not abstract one aspect of the ex- 
perience and call it the whole experience. 
He does not strain nature out of nature; 
he does not over-spiritualize nature.” 

A poem should, to be properly organic, 
be essentially the elaboration of a single 
image or a stress set up by contrasting 
symbols. Thus Warren in ‘‘A Poem of 
Pure Imagination” interprets The An- 
cient Mariner primarily in terms of the 
opposing symbols of sunshine and moon- 
m light, the rational understanding against 
a? the poetic imagination. Cleanth Brooks 
finds the organizing principle of Words- 
ae worth’s ode in the light-imagery—and 
a where Wordsworth seems to have other 
; views, Wordsworth is in error. Tate be- 
labors the unhappy Shelley for shifting 
: his metaphors in the last stanza of 
“When the Lamp Is Shattered.” “We 
Be cannot,” he declares, “have an incoher- 
- ent structure of images. Shelley, in con- 
fusion, or carelessness, or haste, could 


not sustain the . . . metaphor.” 

‘ The modern version of the Organic 
A theory is crystallized in T. S. Eliot’s 
j famous pronouncement that 


the only way of expréssing emotion in the form 
of art is by finding an objective correlative; in 
other words, a set of objects, a situation, a chain 
of events which shall be the formula of that 
particular emotion ; such that when the external 
facts, which must terminate in sensory experi- 
ence, are given, the emotion is immediately 
evoked. 


It appears in other form in the char- 
acteristic modern qualitative distinction 
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between “‘allegory” and “symbol.” Thus 
allegory stands for the abstract, symbol 
for the concrete; allegory for “overspir- 
itualizing,”’ symbol for particularization; 
allegory, in fine, for bad art, symbol for 
good. Employing this terminology, John 
Crowe Ransom finds it a fault in the Ro- 
mantic poets that they write a poetry of 
things, but on the understanding that 
each thing can be translated allegorically 
into its equivalent abstraction. F. O. 
Matthiessen, perhaps significantly a 
disciple of Eliot, has developed the al- 
legory-symbol distinction very fully in 
his American Renaissance, which brill- 
iantly applies the modern organic theory 
to our own nineteenth-century giants. 
In his chapter on “Allegory and Symbol- 
ism” Hawthorne, the allegorist, comes 
out second best to Melville, the sym- 
bolist. 

Closely allied to the notion of the poem 
as organism is the doctrine of Irony, 
which bestrides the narrow world of 
modern criticism like a colossus, stretch- 
ing from T. S. Eliot to Brooks, from 
Richards to Robert Penn Warren. The 
poem is ironic, or it is nothing. No single 
experience is to be stated in its own 
terms—beauty must be balanced by 
ugliness, romance qualified by common- 
place, the sublime exposed to the ridicu- 
lous. 

In his essay on “Pure and Impure 
Poetry” Professor Warren has admirably 
expounded ihe doctrine. The luckless 
“Indian Serenade,” as is customary in 
these cases, serves as a horrible example. 
The garden and the lover in Shelley’s 
poem are too pure, too wholly abandoned 
to the simple emotions of the moment. 
Exposure to irony would utterly destroy 
them. They may be contrasted with an 
even more romantic garden, below Juli- 
et’s balcony, with its matchless evoca- 
tion of the charming self-deception of 
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young love. But Juliet is not too far gone 
to be witty—‘O swear not by the moon, 
the inconstant moon’”—and we are con- 
scious that cynical Mercutio stands wait- 
ing just outside the walls, with a dirty 
joke prepared for the occasion. The pres- 
ence of Mercutio, thinks Warren, would 
blow up “The Indian Serenade,” and he 
continues weightily: 

It may be that the poet should have made 
his peace early with Mercutio, and have ap- 
pealed to his better nature. For Mercutio seems 
to be glad to cooperate with a poet. But he must 
be invited; otherwise, he is apt to show a streak 
of merry vindictiveness about the finished 
product. Poems are vulnerable enough at best. 


Professor Warren next introduces 
Walter Savage Landor’s “ Rose Aylmer.” 
This well-known anthology piece would 
appear at first sight merely sentimental; 
the simple, uncomplicated expression of 
sorrow at the untimely death of a beauti- 
ful girl. But it is saved—it becomes iron- 
ic—it is a “hard” rather than a “soft” 
poem—first, because of balance and 
formality of structure and, second, be- 
cause of the conclusion. For observe, 
Landor says, 


A night of memories and sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 


Not “evermore,” as might Poe; not 
“while life lasts’; but “a night.” Life 
must go on, as Landor is able to compre- 
hend even at the crisis of his emotion, 
and his grief must yield before other 
commitments. And, further, an ironic 
tension is set up by the opposition of the 
intense word “consecrate” to the severe 
_ economy of “a night.” 

The essayist concludes climactically 
with an approved example in the modern 
metaphysical mode, Ransom’s “ Bells for 
John Whiteside’s Daughter.” The death 
and consequent quiescence of a little girl 
is set off against the memory of her tire- 
less activity in life; the natural human 
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irritation she so often caused her elders is 
intermingled with their sorrow. Ransom, 
then, according to his commentator, has 
through irony been true to the complex- 
ity of human experience and emotion and 
at the same time has artistically ameli- 
orated the raw savagery of the inescap- 
able loss. 

The modern doctrine of Irony de- 
mands that the great Romantic distinc- 
tion between imagination and fancy be 
discarded and that wit once more be ad- 
mitted in serious poetry. It goes further, 
I think, and comes close to demanding 
wit as a sine qua non. Years ago, T. S. 
Eliot remarked that Wit, a property of 
Fancy, may be fused, as in Marvell’s “To 
His Coy Mistress,” with imaginative 
power, as a “‘structural decoration of a 
serious idea.” In the same essay he sig- 
nificantly characterized the wit of the 
Caroline poets as “‘a tough reasonable- 
ness,” which “involves, probably, a 
recognition implicit in the expression of 
every experience, of other kinds of ex- 
perience which are possible.” 

Today, Professor Cleanth Brooks is 
obliged to account for his otherwise 
unaccountable admiration for certain 
poems of Wordsworth by discerning in 
them the language of paradox, a form of 
wit. In the “Intimations”’ ode he detects 
the presence of paradox, of “ambiguity 
rich and meaning in an Empsonian 
sense,” and of “several varieties of 
irony.” For him “the principal defect of 
the Ode results from the fact that Words- 
worth will not always accept the full con- 
sequences of some of his ironical pas- 
sages.”” One must remark at this point, 
that if only Wordsworth had known what 
was expected from him he might have 
obliged. 

From what has been said it must be 
evident that the approach of the New 
Critics is often rigidly absolutist, con- 
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ceiving of the poem as a thing in itself, 
to be tested with the acids of Irony and 
the Organic Theory. Literary history for 
the most part they ignore as irrelevant, 
along with such considerations as the 
psychological process of artistic creation 
and the factors of time and change in cul- 
ture and society. For them the individual 
poem exists detached in a timeless pres- 
ent. From the broad sweep of the history 
of English literature one simple dogma 
suffices—the “Donne tradition.”. Be- 
tween John Donne and the later W. B. 
Yeats there is little of value and much to 
be wished away. Milton was an import- 
ant but regrettable incident, the eight- 
eenth century largely negligible, and the 
nineteenth century a vast and formless 
ocean, peopled chiefly by the floating 
head of the castaway Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. So simple and symmetrical a 
conception of the past undoubtedly eases 
the hard lot of the critic. 

Now, having expounded the bases of 
the attack upon Romanticism with such 
candor as I can achieve—I must confess 
that a touch of animus may here and 
there have crept in—I feel entitled to the 
luxury of some general suggestions for 
the defense. Before doing so, however, I 
must once again pay tribute to the critics 
who are the occasion of this paper. They 
have provided and inspired readings of 
unexampled closeness and subtlety; of 
Romantic as well as metaphysical poems. 
No student of Keats can afford to ignore 
Professor Brooks on the “Grecian Urn” 
or Allen Tate on the odes as a whole; and 
every Coleridgean must take notice of 
Professor Warren’s book on “The An- 
cient Mariner.” Their influence has 
been salutary in combating that type of 
academic impressionism which laments 
the analysis of poetry as defloration and 
contents itself with phrases like “Ro- 
mantic Magic” and “indefinable charm.” 
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And their insistence upon definite stand- 
ards for evaluation is a bulwark against 
loose and irresponsible relativism. 

But from the point of view of a Ro- 
manticist this particular brand of critical 
absolutism has more than the defects of 
its virtues. Its standards, good in them- 
selves, are interpreted and applied with 
fanatical rigor. The doctrines of the Or- 
ganic and of Irony, themselves children 
of the Romantic mind of Coleridge, 
would never be recognized by their father 
in their present condition; they have be- 
come meager in substance and unbear- 
ably dogmatic in their speech. 

The Organic Theory as it stands to- 
day, for example, is too incomplete for 
safe application. It is not based on any 
sound theory of imagery; its deification 
of the concrete rests on too many hidden 
assumptions about the manner in which 
words communicate. We should all, I 
presume, be willing to acknowledge that 
concreteness is a virtue in poetry, but we 
should be able to point to many fine pas- 
sages which are highly abstract. I. A. 
Richards, upon whom the New Critics 
draw heavily for such psychology as they 
employ, has taken issue in his most 
thoughtful examination of metaphor 
with the notion that poetic language 
must necessarily be concrete and physi- 
cal, asserting that “the language of the 
greatest poetry is frequently abstract in 
the extreme.” John Crowe Ransom, who 
so far as my knowledge extends is alone 
among the New Critics in attempting to 
formulate an imaginal theory, can say 
only that “imagination is an organ of ~ 
knowledge whose technique is images,” 
which “represents to the reflective mind 
the particularity of nature” and which 
presents images “verifiably true.” In 
other words, the metaphor of the Organic, 
with its suggestion of materiality, has led 
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him to confuse words with things. As 
Yvor Winters comments in his Anatomy 
of Nonsense, “Poetry is composed of 
words, which are primarily abstractions. 
No combination of abstractions . . . will 
produce an unique experience, and if we 
endeavor to violate their nature in using 
them we shall merely use them badly.” 
And, indeed, the New Critics are in the 
habit of writing essays in praise of Pope, 
abstractest among poets. 

This oversimplification seems to me to 
stem from the tendency to look upon the 
poem too rigidly as a thing in itself, with- 
out considering the processes by which 
it is made. The attackers are weak where 
the great Romantics are strongest: in a 
theory of the Imagination. ile they 
talk fluently of organic unity, they cannot 


account for the unifying power or define) 


it otherwise than by a simplistic pattern 


of concrete images, often rather mechani- 


cally threaded together. 

The doctrine of Irony is lacking for the 
same reason. The end to be attained 
through irony should be unity won from 
complexity, but the New Critics can see 
only the need for complexity, without 
envisioning the unification and frequent- 
ly the material to be unified. It is admit- 
tedly a matter of taste and individual in- 
terpretation, but the kind of irony which 
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they admire in contemporary poetry— 
what Jacques Barzun calls “the Sweeney 
among the Nightingales principle’— 
seems frequently a mere arbitrary put- 
ting-together of unlike things or ideas, 
powerless to unify or to produce under- 
standing. Mr. Eliot’s “liquid droppings,” 
of the nightingales, while they may else- 
where elicit admiration, strike me as 
crude, mechanical, and in fact—O bitter 
word—sentimental. And I could better 
appreciate Mr. Ransom’s artistry in 
ameliorating the savagery of grief if I 
could detect some signs of that feeling in 
his poem. To misquote Roy Campbell, 
“T see the bridle and the curb, of course, 
—But where’s the bloody horse?” Better 
the irony of the Romantics, less obtru- 
sive because a by-product of honestly 
facing their subject, rather than a rhe- 
torical device; the studious understate- 
ment and matter-of-factness of Words-, 
worth’s endings, by which he relates his. 
single theme to a broader framework of. 
experience; the anguished irony of Shel- 
ley, the cry of a man who bruises his 
shins by rushing his barriers but general- 
ly gets over them nevertheless; and the 
rounded and mellow irony of Keats, who 
is able to perceive the complexities of 
things without thereby feeling called 
upon to strike an attitude. 


The Critical Reader 


ROBERT WOOSTER STALLMAN' 


‘ The figure any short story makes is that 


of a piece of string threaded with beads. 
For the critical or skilful reader the string 
is the theme and the beads are its sym- 
bols. A short story begins in its title. The 
title is the clasp which catches up the 
beaded string.? Robert Frost has said that 
a poem “begins in delight and ends in 
wisdom.” The critical reader is no more 
satisfied with pure delight than he is with 
pure moral or with pure category. Our 
delight circles the beaded string back to 
the titlke—“The Necklace.” Our delight 
curves meaningfully around the necklace 
and “ends in wisdom.” The uncritical 
reader, the unskilful one, fails to close 
that circle. For him Maupassant’s story 
“The Necklace” is simply a story about 
a necklace; for him the title enclasps no 
symbolic intent. In order to understand 
a poem or short story, in order to be able 
to read a work critically, a reader must 
apprentice himself to the task of under- 
standing. The skilful reader has served 
this apprenticeship. The skilful reader is 
an artist, and, as Percy Lubbock says, 

* Assistant professor, University of Kansas; 
associate editor of the Western Review. 


* The point is aptly illustrated, for one example, 
by the title which Flaubert gave to his novel Ma- 
dame Bovary. As Emma Bovary collapses, “‘she be- 
comes a symbol satisfying Flaubert’s anticipation 
and much more, articulating in her figure and in the 
configuration of the novel both the anticipation of 
the author and the actuality of her experience; she 
becomes, not a formula, but the unformulable whole 
of all that was meaningful in her; she becomes Ma- 
dame Bovary—all we mean by the title” (R. P. Black- 
mur in the Sewanee Review, autumn, 1946). It is not 
every story that has its perfect title. And rare, too, 
for any work of art is its perfect reader. 


“no artist can afford to be swayed and be- 
set by hismaterial, hemuststand aboveit.”’ 

The best artist constructs his work in 
such a way as to admit of no interpreta- 
tion but the single intended one. As we 
shall see, Edward Donahoe in his story 
“Head by Scopas” is that artist. A 
short story that is a work of art has 
but a single intention, one total mean- 
ing, one composite theme. And all its 
apparently disparate or conflicting ele- 
ments—characters, plot, setting, atmos- 
phere, tone, imagery, etc.—all cohere 
to form that single intention. If we 
invert this principle, it becomes a key 
for the reader to the locked meaning 
of the artist. Since each part of the whole 
work has been contrived to function as a 
token of the theme—which is the string 
upon which the beads are strung—once 
we perceive the function and meaning of 
any one part, we have begun our discov- 
ery of the composite patterns of meaning 
which form the whole work. Knowing 
that every part is beaded to impart a 
functional relationship to the whole, the 
skilful reader perceives the token values 
of the parts, bead by bead, as he reads 
along to the close. 

With this insight to inform us, let us 
begin our critical reading of Donahoe’s 
story. Suppose that we read it on the as- 


3 “Head by Scopas” can be found in Understand- 
ing Fiction (F. S. Crofts, 1943), by Cleanth Brooks 
and Robert Penn Warren. It first appeared in the 
magazine Space, I (July, 1934), 27-28. “The Criti- 
cal Reader” is to appear in The Art of Modern 
Fiction, by West and Stallman (New York: Rine- 
hart & Co., 1949). 
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sumption that each of us is reading it for 
the first time. Donahoe’s “Head by 
Scopas” begins thus: 

We walked for a long time up to the steep 
path which was supposed to lead to the quiet 
place Alan knew. We had started from Leysin 
at seven in order to have a full day in the place 
of skiing. Alan expected to do a water color of 
the Pic Chaussy. Even the dullest Englishmen 
seem to be able to paint fairly decent water 
colors. Alan had taught himself to draw during 
the three years he had been in a clinic at Leysin. 
His delicate little pictures reminded me of the 
water colors Jane Austen’s sister Cassandra 
made for Love and Friendship. Alan had no busi- 
ness to be painting Alps. 


We might notice that the last sentence, 
curt in tone, indicates the speaker’s atti- 
tude. We might pause to think back to 
the statement which introduces his atti- 
tude—“Even the dullest Englishmen 
seem to be able to paint fairly decent 
water colors.”’ His final comment—“‘Alan 
had no business to be painting Alps’”— 
is a particularization of this generalized 
one. Alan, it is hinted in the description 
in the first sentence, is better acquainted 
with this section of the Pic Chaussy than 
is the narrator of the story. The narrator 
is not an Englishman. That he discredits 
Alan’s ability as a guide is hinted at in 
the wording “‘which was supposed to lead 
to the quiet place Alan knew.” His dis- 
paragement of Alan as an artist is suggest- 
ed by his begrudging appraisal, “fairly 
decent water colors”; by the matter-of- 
fact “Alan had taught himself to draw”; 
and again by the connotation of effemi- 
nacy in associating Alan’s “delicate 
little pictures” with those done by Cas- 
sandra Austen for Love and Friendship. 
We might ask about this title: Why this 
and not another one? It could be that 
this title announces Donahoe’s subject. 
And, then, as the next step in our deduc- 
tion, one-half of this title, namely, friend- 
ship, is to figure in the relationship of 
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Alan and the narrator. We might also 
hazard a guess that the plot or basic con- 
flict has its opposing forces in the terms 
of the title, Love and Friendship. At this 
point we know that one basis for the 
friendship is the mutual interest of Alan 
and the narrator in skiing. A second pos- 
sible one is Alan’s artistic talent, a talent 
in which the narrator may possibly share 
both as a creator and as a critic. As a 
critic he is less harsh about his friend’s 
past performances—‘‘fairly decent water 
colors’—than he is about his present 
ones—“‘Alan had no business to be paint- 
ing Alps.” The tone and the location of 
this criticism seem significant enough to 
warrant our surmise that this critical at- 
titude will show up again. We might also 
suspect that the phrase “painting Alps” 
carries some burden of symbolic intent. 
We need not read further into the story 
to know that the story focuses upon 
Alan. Already, then, we have been able 
to detect the focal character (the “‘who’’), 
what the story is about (the “what’’), the 
narrator’s point of view, his attitude 
(the “whom”), the setting (the “where’’), 
the time (the “when’’), and even the 
method or technique of the author, the 
way in which the story is to be told (the 
“how”). In method or technique, we see, 
the author is symbolic. Already we have 
been able to draw out from his opening 
paragraph his subject, his plot, his de- 
vices of indirection and tone. 
Here is the next part: 


I said I had brought a bottle of Chambertin. 
“T can’t drink much wine because of my face,” 
he said. He had lupus, a tuberculous infection 
of the skin. The left side of his face was scarred 
and discolored. The right one was like one of the 
beautiful heads by Scopas in the Boston Muse- 
um. It was always a shock to people in a railway 
carriage or a restaurant when his left profile was 
revealed after they had admired his right. 


This description of Alan’s scarred and 
beautiful face halts, momentarily, our 
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progress into the story. For this image is, 
strikingly, an intended symbol, and we 
pause as we apprehend that fact. Now 
the narrator’s statement that the right 
side of Alan’s face “‘was like one of the 
beautiful heads by Scopas”’ is his first 
crediting sentiment, the single praise- 
worthy regard he has so far expressed for 
his friend. This much he admires, but so, 
too, do the people who are not Alan’s 
friends. Two attitudes emerge: that of 
the narrator and that of the public. 
The story continues: 


The surface of the snow was broken up into 
innumerable hard little crystal flakes like rhine- 
stones. We had to put on dark glasses because 
of the unbearable brightness of the sunlight on 
the snow. The path was getting steeper and we 
were very tired under the weight of our skis and 
rucksacks when we reached the little café. 


These descriptive details, like the previ- 
ous ones having to do with Alan’s water 
color, probably carry symbolic over- 
tones. We might wonder at those “dark 
glasses.” We might squint before that 
“unbearable brightness of the sunlight 
on the snow.” My point is that if a 
story in its very opening parts is so tech- 
nically expert as to convince us that here 
an artist is at work, we can anticipate, 
intuitively so, the method of contrast— 
the method of every artist. The very 
first sentence of our story is formulated 
in terms of a contrast: “We walked for a 
long time up the steep path which was 
supposed to lead to the quiet place Alan 
knew.” Contrast upon contrast shapes 
the entire opening section, and this is as 
it should be, since the major symbol, 
Alan’s face, is itself a contrast. 
Picking up the part from which we 
digressed, we read on. The café is empty. 


There is no one there. It was too early in the 
morning for customers. Mme. Veillard had 
probably gone down to Leysin village to buy 
provisions and to gossip. I was outdone with 
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her because I had planned to have a warming 


grog there. 
“Well, we can at least stop to put on our skis 


now,” Alan said. “It’s level, more or less, from 
here on.” We strapped them on, readjusted our 
rucksacks, and glided across a long meadow like 
sailboats. The tips of our skis scattered the hard 
crystals of snow like sea foam. Our breaths blew 
white. The left side of Alan’s face was bright 
purple. I tried not to look at it. 


Donahoe is here sketching in the setting, 
which the opening sentence of the story 
first announced. Why this landscape and 
not another? Why not, for instance, a 
desert scene? But the setting, no less than 
the characters and their actions, must be 
integral to the whole. Again, if one part 
is symbolic, the other parts will neces- 
sarily be fashioned by the same tech- 
nique. The setting we have been condi- 
tioned to expect is a symbolic one: 
“There’s the place,” he said, pointing to a 
deep basin of shining snow fringed at the top 
on all sides by dark fir trees. A deserted chalet 


was at the bottom, its rotten boards stained 
black. 


We have noticed that the snow surface 
is “broken up,” that the chalet has “rot- 
ten boards,” that the little café is empty, 
and that the chalet is deserted. Why so? 
And why “ dark fir trees” fringing “shin- 
ing snow,” and a chalet with “rotten 
boards stained black’? What does this 
chalet mean as symbol? As critical read- 
ers we ask: What does the landscape say? 

We went inside and undressed. It is not un- 
usual to ski without clothes at Leysin. The sun 
is very warm on one’s skin. One must be careful, 
though, not to fall down into the snow. Alan 
wore a gee-string, but I wanted to be brown all 
over and said so. Alan climbed to the top of the 
basin and dropped off into space like a bird. We 
made figures and faces in the snow and drew in- 
tricate patterns with our skis, occasionally fall- 
ing down like collapsing kites, laughing and 
shouting in our icy graves. 


Note now three points: (1) The differ- 
ence between the two skiers. Why does 
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Alan, we wonder, wear a gee-string? Or, 
to put the question another way, what is 
Alan’s attitude toward sex? His attitude 
toward sex differs from that of the nar- 
rator. Alan is reluctant to show his naked 
self. His friend is bolder. (2) Alan, seen 
far off, is depicted as dropping through 
space in birdlike figure. Contrast this 
perspective of him, one seen as through a 
telescope, with the closer view of him: 
“The left side of Alan’s face was bright 
purple. I tried not to look at it.” (3) The 
skiers cut the snow surface into “figures 
and faces.” They mar the snow’s face. 
The snow’s face, like Alan’s, is “scarred 
and discolored.” That black-stained 
chalet, is it not the dark blot upon the 
face of the bright snow? 

Here is the next part: 


“‘We’ve had enough,” Alan said, when it was 
almost noon. “Let’s have some lunch.” I poured 
the wine into aluminum cups. Alan hesitated 
and took some. “It will warm me up,” he said. 
The black bread and strong cheese were deli- 
cious. We ate and drank eagerly and noisily. “If 
you want a good light you had better begin 
your water color,” I said, after we had sat smok- 
ing for an hour or so. We had finished the bottle 
of Chambertin. 


He began to sketch a little more boldly the 
outline of the mountains far to the north of 
us above the fir trees. As he mixed his colors 
I watched him idly, thinking his life unen- 
viable enough. Since childhood he had had the 
ugly infection on his face. In London, where 
he lived, he had spent many years trying to 
be cured. Surgeons there had grafted fresh 
skin on diseased skin. He had been burned 
time and again by X-rays. The scars from the 
burning he would never lose. The infection had 
ceased spreading when he came to Switzerland. 
His left ear was scarcely touched and his left eye 
was safe. I refrained from asking him cruel ques- 
tions: if women ever kissed him, if people mind- 
ed his sitting down across from them in restau- 
rants, if there was danger of his infecting some- 
one else. It is hard to resist such natural cruelty. 
Children do not try. He had told me that he had 
been called Nasty-Face by the boys at his 
school. After that and worse persecution he had 
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begged to be tutored at home. He was deeply 
ignorant. [Ignorant of what?] He also knew 
strange, unnatural things. [Two sides thus to his 
inner being and again, as we already know, two 
sides to his outer self.] At twenty he was virgin- 
al. He would be, I supposed, repellent to most 
women only on account of his infection. [A 
cleverly contrived transition or bridge to that 
theme of love which we first anticipated in the 
opening paragraph.] 

“Do you know my girl?” he asked suddenly. 
I was startled and confused. It was as if he had 
guessed what I had been thinking about. 


“T was startled and confused,” says the 
narrator. To think that Alan could be 
loved! The idea is sprung upon the nar- 
rator and shocks him in surprise. To us, 
as readers, it comes with the shock of 
recognition; for we recognize here the in- 
trusion of the love motif, which we have 
been anticipating since the first part of 
the story. We are not startled to know 
that Alan has a girl. : 


“No, I’m afraid not,” I said. “Who is she?” 

“Oh she’s a jolly girl, pretty as the devil. 
She’s Swiss. [So the triangle of love and friend- 
ship is framed by persons of three nationalities. 
For what purpose? Why is she Swiss, Alan Eng- 
lish, and his friend American?] You’ve never 
seen her around Leysin, I suppose?” He laughed 
aloud to himself. Clearly he wanted the pleas- 
ure of talking about her. 

“Do you like her very much?” I asked. Im- 
mediately I regretted the silly question. I was 
not interested in knowing whether he liked the 
girl or not. 


The revealed indifference of the nar- 
rator is a kind of cruelty. He has not once 
expressed any sympathetic sentiment for 
Alan, and yet we, the observers, feel sym- 
pathy. We takes sides with Alan. And we 
do so at the narrator’s expense. 


“Like her? I say, I love her!’’ [The emphatic 
“love her!’’ underscores the author’s thematic 
intention, which is now, for the first time direct- 
ly announced.] He jabbed his brush violently 
into a mound of Indian Lake. I was silent. He 
looked at me surprised and almost displeased 
that I did not say anything. 
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Alan is hurt because he senses that he is 
not being believed. 

“That’s very nice,” I said weakly. “She 
must be charming.” 

“She damn well is. She wants to marry me, 
too. I wrote Mother about it. Her father is a 
patient at L’Aiglon. His family are here to be 
near him, so she has a dull time. They’re from 
Geneva.” 

“T’ve never met anyone from Geneva.” 

“Would you like to meet Hedwige?” 

“Ts that her name? Of course. The two of you 
might have dinner with me tomorrow night.” 
I was suddenly caught with his own enthusiasm. 

“She can’t go out unchaperoned.” He looked 
at me, waiting. 

‘Well, I don’t want her mother, thank you,” 
I said. “You’ve got those clouds a little too 
heavy. They seem solider than your moun- 
tain.” 


The narrator interrupts his chitchat 
about Hedwige to criticize Alan’s water 
color, and his remark catches us, no less 
than it does Alan, by surprise. Because 
his remark represents a sudden shift in 
subject, we are forced to halt and con- 
sider it. And it is for this reason that 
Donahoe inserts the image here, precise- 
ly here and not elsewhere. An author 
controls by such contrivances the paces 
of the narrative, the progress of our read- 
ing. Our pace is slowed down or halted 
according to the way the beads are 
strung, some coming upon us by surprise 
and some fulfilling our expectancies. The 
reason we can read the beads according 
to their intended function is that they 
are strung in this one ordering and not 
in another. Placed thus, the criticism of 
Alan’s water color jerks us into an aware- 
ness of a symbolic function. The narrator 
is using Alan’s water color as an indirect 
means of criticizing Alan himself. (Both 
this painted landscape and the real or 
natural one are contrived symbolically.) 
If we recall the first instance of the narra- 
tor’s criticism—‘Alan had no business 
to be painting Alps”—and if we relocate 
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that bead here, it now sparkles with new 
light. ““You’ve got those clouds a little 
too heavy. They seem solider than your 
mountain.” 

The conversation continues: 

“You know,” he said, ignoring my criticism 
of his picture, “I wish I could have an affair 
with a girl before I marry Hedwige. I’d be more 
experienced and sure of myself.” 

“What about Hedwige herself?” I laughed at 
my daring. Alan was with the Victorians about 
women. They were only good or bad. 

“Oh, she wouldn’t.” 

Some crows were pecking at the crumbs we 
had scattered. They were very hungry and 
not at all frightened. . 

“Have you ever said anything to her about 
it?” I ventured. 

“No, but she wouldn’t. She’s going to be my 
wife, you know. She loves me like anything.” 
He laughed aloud to himself again. 


The last few sections impress us as being 
the most richly beaded segment of Dona- 
hoe’s necklace. Let us scrutinize their 
interrelationships. Those crows, how 
they draw attention to themselves! In- 
stead of our listening to Alan and his 
friend, we stop to look at those crows. 
Symbolic crows, of course! The proof 
that they are symbols lies in the timing 
of their sudden appearance. It is now 
that they have to descend, neither a mo- 
ment before nor after. Their flight is per- 
fectly timed; we see that as soon as we 
see their purpose. They do not intrude 
upon the landscape without purpose. 
(They are part of the landscape, not a 
part of the dialogue, and since the land- 
scape itself is a symbolic one the crows, 
being a part of the landscape, must have 
the same symbolic quality.) They are not 
at all naturalistic crows pecking at 
crumbs. They are symbolically hungry. 
And they are “not at all frightened” be- 
cause they are very hungry. Now link 
this quoted phrase with the following 
italics: 
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“T wish I could have an affair with a girl be- 
fore I marry Hedwige. I’d be more experienced 
and sure of myself.” 

“What about Hedwige herself?” I laughed 
at my daring. 


(1) Alan and his friend and (2) Alan and 
the crows are linked by these under- 
scored phrases in terms of boldness. The 
crows and Alan are also linked in terms 
of hunger. The crows resemble Alan: he 
too is hungry. He is overeager for the 
bread of love, any crumb of it. Donahoe, 
instead of stating in abstract terms the 
inner being of his character, symbolizes 
Alan’s inner being in concrete terms— 
the crow image. (He uses image instead 
of simile.) He used the same device of 
indirection when he had his narrator 
criticize Alan by criticizing his water 
color. In both instances the image inter- 
rupted the logical thought sequence of 
the narrative. At an unexpected moment 
the crows intrude, but we expect them 
nevertheless. Like the black-stained cha- 
let, the crows are black upon the white 
snow, and they thereby repeat the con- 
trasts which have patterned our expect- 
ancy. The chalet as symbol has prepared 
us for the crows as symbol. And the cha- 
let, the café, and the crows are saying 
something about Alan’s soul-feeling, his 
soul-emptiness, his hunger. 

Alan’s natural shyness has given way 
to boldness. He is shy (“Alan wore a gee- 
string’’) because he is ignorant about sex 
(“At twenty he was virginal’’); he is as 
unskilled in love as he is in the art of 
painting. But now he is overbold about 
love and paints his clouds solider than his 
mountain. His love perspective, the nar- 
rator thinks, is painted “a little too 
heavy.” It is not a true picture; the 
painter is not being realistic. Consider, 
in contrast, the narrator’s picture of 
Alan. It is informed and factual; he 
paints in a matter-of-fact tone. Take, for 
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example, his statement that “the sun is 
very warm on one’s skin. One must be 
careful, though, not to fall down into the 
snow.” So each of his facts is set down 
with the same scientific precision, cold 
objectivity, and restraint. No part of his 
picture is overpainted. The perfect artist 
is the narrator, not Alan. 

One further comment before we read 
on. Once we take in the point that the 
narrator, rather than Alan, sees things as 
they are, we begin to assent to his view of 
things, We cross over to his side. 

We broke off the dialogue about 
Hedwige at the question dared by the 
narrator: ‘“‘What about Hedwige her- 
self?’ Have you ever asked Hedwige to 
have a premarital affair? 


“No, but she wouldn’t. She’s going to be my 
wife, you know. She loves me like anything.” 
He laughed aloud to himself again. 

“How can you tell? Does she show she loves 
you in some particular way? I mean, does she 
kiss you?” 

“Oh yes,” he said eagerly. ‘She doesn’t seem 
to mind my face a bit—and that’s something, 
you know. She writes me wonderful letters every 
day, too. She was going to the university when 
her father became ill. She writes frightfully well. 
I have one of her letters in my ‘breeks’ in the 
chalet. Shall I read it to you?” 

“Tf you like.” 

He was unused to wine. The Chambertin had 
released him from his usual restraint. He 
stepped away from the easel and ran over to the 
chalet to get the letter. He came out reading it 
to himself. Then he smiled and shook his head. 
“T think this one’s too personal after all. She 
wouldn’t like to let anyone see it.” 

I was unable to put aside my sudden curiosi- 
ty. “Please let me read it. I won’t tell anybody. 
Please let me,” I pleaded. 


The narrator’s plea indicated a shift from 
his previously professed indifference (“I 
was not interested in knowing whether 
he liked his girl or not”). He is curious 
about it too. He unmasks his “face of in- 
difference” and reveals the naked “‘face of 
friendship.” But the “face of friendship” 
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is not to be trusted any more than is the 
face of the snow. The face of the snow 
similarly deceives us by its appearance of 
warmth; its seemingly warm surface con- 
ceals, however, an icy grave beneath. One 
must be cautious lest the naked self be 
injured in the fall. Both skiers keep in 
mind this peril. We watch them as they 
now maneuver from boldness to re- 
straint, from restraint to boldness. 
Caught up by Alan’s show of enthusiasm, 
the narrator drops his mask of restraint 
to express a naked emotion: “Please let 
me read it.’’ Yet in this present mood of 
warmth the former coldness persists, the 
same indifference and cruelty and skepti- 
cism. There is his cruel question: “Does 
she kiss you?” The narrator wants proof 
(his skepticism): Alan has proof that she 
loves him “like anything,” and so he off- 
fers to read Hedwige’s letter (his bold- 
ness). But he checks this show of warm 
faith with pretended indifference (his re- 
straint), saying “I think this one’s too 
personal after all. She wouldn’t like to 
let anyone see it.” But his friend, moved 
by “sudden curiosity,” counters with his 
self-revealing impassioned plea (his emo- 
tional feeling unmasked). His “I won’t 
tell anybody” places him on the defen- 
sive. 

Here, finally, is the concluding section 
of the story: 

He folded the letter and put it into the en- 
velope. I leaped toward him, caught him round 
the waist, and we tumbled into the snow, laugh- 
ing. I got the letter away from him and ran into 
the chalet, bolting the door on the inside. He 
pounded his fists against it. 

The letter was in French. ““My dear Alan,” 
I hastily translated, “you did not come to see 
me last night, and I had to go to bed without 
seeing your beautiful face. That made me very 
restless and sad. I must see your face every day. 
So I lay awake for hours thinking of it, very 
lovely like a marble head by some Greek sculp- 


tor, which had been dug up by the careless as- 
sistant of an archaeologist, who scraped the left 
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cheek with his spade and broke away the warm, 
luminous surface, spoiling the patina forever. I 
am in love with you, Alan, because you are 
English and not Swiss. But, more than that, I 
am in love with you because of your beautiful 
fragment of a face... .” 

I unbolted the door. He had walked away 
and would not turn around when I called. 


The story ends with a question. Why 
does Alan turn away from his friend? 
Does Hedwige wholly love Alan? That 
Alan should turn his face away from his 
friend startles us into wondering: Does 
Alan trust in Hedwige’s revelation of 
love? Why doesn’t Donahoe resolve for 
us these issues? The reader is left to take 
sides according to his belief or disbelief 
in Donahoe’s theme. Why does Alan 
turn away from his friend? The matter- 
of-fact finality in the narrator’s last 
words—“He had walked away and would 
not turn around when I called”—hints 
that their friendship is at an end. Alan’s 
action symbolizes his rejection of the 
“face of friendship.” That the slight bond 
between them would be broken has been 
foretold all along by the narrator’s 
harsh critical attitude; not once has he 
expressed affection for Alan. We said 
that the chalet represented Alan’s soul. 
The friend has broken into the chalet, 
“bolting the door on the inside.” Alan’s 
pounding of fists against the door repre- 
sents his anguish at this violation of his 
inner self. 


Does Hedwige wholly love Alan? Is 
her love a compensating fulfilment for 
the emptiness of his soul? We said that 
the chalet-soul of Alan was deserted, but 
we see now that it is not deserted. It is 
filled with Hedwige’s love, of which her 
Jetter is the token. Her letter is Dona- 
hoe’s key bead, and all the other symbols 
have prepared for this illuminating mo- 
ment. It puzzles us into thought. The 
narrator translates Hedwige’s letter for 
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us, but he translates only the language 
of the letter—not its meaning. 

Can we accept as true the “face of the 
letter,” or has the “face of the letter” an- 
other side? Her letter is a representation 
of the “face of love.” It too is a painting; 
she paints, so to speak, “frightfully well.” 
Her water color seems to be saying some- 
thing about Alan’s water color; it seems 
to say that he has his “clouds” just right. 
But is hers the true painting? Is Alan’s 
spiritual hunger, which the crows sym- 
bolized, mocked in this symbolic letter 
or fulfilled? If we disbelieve this “face of 
love,” we share the skepticism of the nar- 
rator; but, if we believe it, then we part 
with him to take sides with Alan. But 
Alan himself may distrust the “face of 
love” quite as much as he distrusts the 
“face of friendship.” 

It is Hedwige, not the narrator, who 
comprehends the meaning of Alan’s 
beautiful and scarred face. She must see 
his face every day, precisely as we, who 
are also lovers of some “Head by 
Scopas,” must perceive anew, again and 
again, the full “face of love”—unless we 
have the attitude of the narrator and 
are, like him, skeptics of love’s values. Ac- 
cept or reject it, there in Hedwige’s letter 
is the theme. Yet there is something 
pathetic about any “Head by Scopas.”’ 
To see the “face of love” is to be sad- 
dened by the realization that one soul- 
side of the beloved is flawed by impurities 
—the patina spoiled forever, the surface 
no longer warm and luminous but cold 
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and discolored. But, on the other hand, 
not to see the “face of love’’ leaves us, as 
it does Hedwige, “restless and sad.” In 
Hedwige’s worship of Alan’s face—“I 
must see your face every day”—there is 
something holy and ritualistic, as though 
before a pedestaled statue or icon in a 
pagan shrine. She explains her fascina- 
tion—“I am in love with you, Alan, be- 
cause you are English and not Swiss”— 
in the same terms used by the narrator 
in replying to Alan’s remark that Hed- 
wige’s family is from Geneva: “I’ve nev- 


er met anyone from Geneva.” Hedwige 


is from a place unknown or strange to 
him. And he is to her something unique 
and strange, strange as from a foreign 
place. Each is a stranger to the other. 
But love, unlike friendship, fills up the 
empty chalet. And love, unlike friend- 
ship, accepts all the contraries of the soul 
it embraces, accepts not passively but 
actively all the blighted and the ugly 
with the unblighted and the beautiful. 
It embraces all the imperfections as 
well as the virtues, both the evil and the 
good. To Hedwige the ugly side of Alan’s 
face is not repulsive. She loves him, not 
in spite of his flawed face but because of 
it. This is the theme. Love values the 
evil and the ugly as good and beautiful 
because, by contrast, they render the 
good more good and the beautiful more 
beautiful, the evil less evil, the ugly less 
ugly—the values of the one side of our 
nature being heightened only by the 
virtue of the values of the other. This is 
the message of Alan’s face. 


The Regional Approach to Literature 


GEORGE R. STEWART? 


"Tree is a tendency to consider re- 
gionalism in literature, and, more es- 
pecially, regionalism in the study of lit- 
erature, as something recent—a modern- 
istic structure reared upon the wrecked 
foundations of a slightly older structure 
called “local color.” I should like, how- 
ever, to begin my presentation with a 
quotation from a writer of a certain 
antiquity : 

Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon aut Mytilenen 

aut Epheson bimarisve Corinthi 


Moenia vel Baccho Thebas vel Apolline Delphos 
insignis aut Thessala Tempe. 


And, omitting a few lines, I continue: 


Me nec tam patiens Lacedaemon 

nec tam Larisae percussit campus opimae 
quam domus Albuneae resonantis 

et praeceps Anio ac Tiburni lucus et uda 
mobilibus pomaria rivis. 


Now, if I may insult you by identify- 
ing that quotation, it is from No. VII of 
the first book of Horace’s Odes. And, if I 
may further insult you by translating the 
Latin, I can do so freely: 


Others will ftaise the famous isle of Rhodes, 
or Mytilene, or Ephesus, or Corinth of the two 
seas, or Thebes renowned for Bacchus, or Del- 
phi for Apollo, or Thessalian Tempe. . . . But 
as for me, not long-enduring Lacedaemon nor 
the lush meadows of Larissa move me so much 
as the resounding haunt of Albunea, and the 
tumbling Anio, the grove of Tibur, and the 
orchard-fringed banks of her ever changing 
brooks. 

'A paper read at the meeting of the Nationa 


Council of Teachers of English in San Francisco, 
November 29, 1948. 


? University of California, Berkeley. 


What Horace seems to be doing in this 
passage is to be writing a manifesto of 
Roman regionalism. He is saying: 

Our schoolmasters have been drumming it 
into us Romans for many years about the beau- 
ties of Greek poetry, and they have been holding 
up as ideals those Greek islands and cities. I 
have no quarrel with their admiration for those 
places, and I myself grant that Rhodes is fa- 
mous and Mytilene beautiful and that Corinth 
and Lacedaemon are great names in poetry. But 
yet I shall now turn to my little farm in the 
Sabine hills and celebrate the local scene, which 
I love in a more intimate way than I ever can 
those others. 


As to what we generally mean by re- 
gional literature, there is, I suppose, a 
loose definition, and there is also a more 
precise definition. Loosely, we may say 
that any work of art is regional which 
has as its background some particular 
region or seems to spring intimately from 
the background. But this definition is 
rather too broad. A novel, for instance, 
may be located in San Francisco and yet 
deal with problems of human life which 
are essentially universal, so that the loca- 
tion in San Francisco becomes only in- 
cidental. 

There is a rather famous incident in 
American letters which illustrates this 
point. Frank Norris, as you remember, 
had made the statement that of our cities 
only New York, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco offered local-color possibilities; 
and he added, “Fancy a novel about 
Chicago or Buffalo...or Nashville, 
Tennessee.”” Whereupon O. Henry wrote 
his story entitled “A Municipal Report,” 
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which is very fine indeed, and is laid in 
Nashville, Tennessee. And yet, as far as 
this anecdote goes, O. Henry has not 
proved his point, and the honors really 
rest with Norris. For, while “A Munici- 
pal Report” is blatantly stated to happen 
in Nashville, the story is built around the 
theme of the decayed gentleman and the 
faithful servant, and it could just as well 
have happened in Memphis or Mobile or 
Macon or any other southern city. In 
fact, with very few changes it could have 
been located in Milwaukee or in Man- 
chester. 

A closer definition of regionalism 
would require the work of art not only to 
be nominally located in the region but 
also to derive actual substance from that 
location. This substance will be dervied 
from two sources. In the first place, it 
will come from the natural background 
—the climate, topography, flora, fauna, 
etc.—as it affects human life in the re- 
gion. In the second place, it will come 
from the particular modes of human 
society which happen to have been es- 
tablished in the region and to have made 
it distinctive. 

In a certain very real sense we can 
actually say that all writers have neces- 
sarily been regionalists and that most 
works of literature show at least some 
regional tone. Those poets of Greece who 
praised Ephesus and Mytilene were by 
that very fact regionalists, and that was 
really the reason for Horace’s revolt 
against them. He was merely asserting 
the claim of one region as against an- 
other. For this reason our approach to 
the study of almost any author has to be 
in part regional. Sometimes we forget 
this, and as a result we lose the flavor of 
even some of the greatest classics. 

The point is of interest enough to call 
for an example. Let me take an ancient 
story—one of the most famous of all 
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stories in our Western world—that of the 
Nativity. As we tell it, the Christ child 
is adored, on the one hand, by the three 
men who bear rich gifts of gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh and are variously 
called ‘‘wise men,” “magi,” or “kings.” 
By whatever name, they obviously rep- 
resent the highest level of human society. 
The child is also adored by the shep- 
herds. Historically considered—that is 
to say, regionally considered—the shep- 
herds undoubtedly stood for the lowest 


grade of society, so that in the juxtaposi- 


tion of the kings and the, shepherds we 
have the high and the low, that is, sym- 
bolically, all mankind. In the United 
States, in spite of our having no kings, 
we still catch that side of the symbolism, 
but we generally miss the other. To show 
why we do is a problem in the regional 
approach to literature. 

To demonstrate, we need go back to 
medieval England, a great wool-produc- 
ing country, where many men spent 
their lives being shepherds. As doubtless 
also in ancient Palestine, these shepherds 
were socially of very low rank, and as 
such we see them represented in the 
Second Shepherd’s Play. The first English 
immigrants to America, therefore, must 
have brought with them a clear and 
proper idea of the Nativity story. The 
eastern part of the United States, how- 
ever, never developed into a region where 
great flocks of sheep were kept beneath 
the care of special workmen called ‘‘shep- 
herds.” The word “shepherd” thus seems 
actually to have gone out of current use 
except in a kind of romantic literary con- 
nection. Ordinary people knew it from 
the Nativity story, perhaps from the 
tradition of pastoral poetry, and certain- 
ly from the Twenty-third Psalm, in 
which the shepherd is a very important 
personage indeed. 

After a while, however, the Americans 
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entered the western part of their country, 
which was suitable for the keeping of 
large flocks under special guardians. By 
this time apparently the word “shep- 
herd” had become so literary and poeti- 
cal that it seemed unfitting for these (far 
from literary or poetical) actual keepers 
of sheep, and a new word was coined: 
“sheepherder.” The contrast in connota- 
tion between “shepherd” and “sheep- 
herder” in the United States, especially 
in the West, is tremendous. A sheep- 


herder is still what the shepherd once 


was—the lowest of the low. To tell the 
Nativity story for a child in Nevada or 
Montana, we would say that, on the one 
hand, came the kings and, on the other, 
the sheepherders. 

Now and then things work the other 
way. I mean, in our western region we 
come closer to some old masterpiece and 
catch intimately some flavor which has 
vanished for those people of England and 
our eastern states. Take the lines in 
Fitzgerald’s Rubdiyat: 

... some strip of herbiage strown 
Which just divides the desert from the sown. 


One could do a whole dissertation on the 
word “desert” in its shifting meanings 
and suggestions. Here I can only point 
out that to an easterner the passage is 
merely literary in its reference but that 
any country boy in California or Arizona 
is sharply alive to the idea and image of 
crossing “‘the line of the ditch” and pass- 
ing in three steps from green, cultivated 
acres into full desert. 

Or let me take again a biblical story. 
We are told that Adam and Eve “sewed 
fig leaves together” for garments. I sup- 
posed that to the most grave theologians 
of Cambridge and Oxford, and of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay also, the reason for the 
choice of fig leaves rather than of some 
other leaves must have been just another 
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mystery of the divine purpose, unless, 
indeed, they had allegorical interpreta- 
tions. But any child in Fresno or San 
Jose would know why they took fig 
leaves. It was for a very practical reason 
and one which improves our opinion of 
the common sense of our first parents. 
It is merely that fig leaves are very large. 
If they had tried to sew together some 
olive leaves, which are quite small, that 
would indeed have demanded explana- 
tion as part of the divine mystery. 

Here again we see that all literature is 
likely to demand a regional approach in 
its study. This is because no one—not 
even though he takes for himself the 
study of all mankind—can always and 
wholly deny the influence of that place 
in which he lives. For even through an 
ivory tower the wind of the country 
blows, bringing perhaps the smell of 
pine woods or perhaps of new-plowed 
land or perhaps of an oil refinery; but 
still it blows. One of our poets has ex- 
pressed this well for the first settlers at 
Jamestown: 

And those who came were resolved to be 

Englishmen, 

Gone to the world’s end, but English every 
one, 

And they ate the white corn-kernels, parched 
in the sun, 

And they knew it not, but they’d not be 

English again. 

—S. V. Benfét, Western Star 


First of all, to make Europeans feel dif- 
ferent, there was the great unbroken 
forest, so that in our speech we still talk 
not of ‘‘a wood” but of “the woods,”’ im- 
plying that there is no limit. Even after 
the forest was cleared, things were not 
the same as they had been at the old 
home. There was a violence to the new 
country, as compared with the old—a 
violence of wild men and beasts, a vio- 
lence of summer heat and of the bitter 
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cold of winter. “Blizzard” was a new 
word they had to learn along with the 
thing itself; and so also “hurricane,” 
“chinook,” and “tornado.” During the 
decades when Elizabethan Englishmen 
were turning into eighteenth-century 
John Bulls, those other Elizabethan 
Englishmen who had come to America 
were in some ways retaining more of the 
Elizabethan traits of recklessness and 
violence and in other ways developing 
still different traits. This was partly, of 
course, because they were mingling and 
associating with Frenchmen and Dutch- 
men and Indians and Negroes and other 
peoples, but partly, also, the regional in- 
fluences were different. 

And we should all, I think, admit that 
we have changed. Part of the change re- 
sults from the passage of time, and that 
kind of change we are readiest to admit. 
But part of the change also results from 
change of place. Thus we develop still 
another regional dislocation or noncon- 
formity with the older literature, much 
as we may deny it. Because of this change 
of place, from the point of view of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, the plant that 
we call “corn” is not corn; the bird that 
we call “robin” is not a robin; the fish 
we call “trout” is not a trout; the animal 
we call “elk” is not an elk. Something 
like this, I presume, another of our poets 
meant when he wrote symbolically: 


Only they speak in the tongue of another 
country 

There are names in their speech of fruits un- 
known in these valleys 

Also their gods are carved with the muzzles of 
jackals 

And their proverbs are proverbs made in a 
dry place. 


—ARCHIBALD MACLeEIsH, “Land’s End” 


Now I think that it is a good thing to 
try to hold onto the best of the past and 
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the best not only of England but also of 
all countries. And yet it becomes diffi- 
cult. 

I read to my students those very 
beautiful lines from the opening of the 
second book of Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Criseyde: 

In May, that moder is of monthes glade, 

That fresshe floures, blew and white and rede, 
Ben quike again, that wynter dede made, 

And ful of bawme is fletyng every mede. 


The passage means something directly 
to me because I happen to have spent 
my boyhood in a region where May was 
not wholly unlike the May of Chaucer’s 
England. But to my students the passage 
is wholly literary and lacks immediate 
emotional appeal. One of my colleagues 
tells me that he makes it the occasion of 
a whole hour’s lecture on conditions of 
life in medieval England. Perhaps after 
that the students can at least understand 
the passage, but we can doubt still 
whether it makes much immediate poetic 
appeal to them, and in any case the rate 
of exchange—one hour’s lecturing for 
four lines of poetry—is high. 

This passage; I suppose, may give 
trouble also in Houston, in Miami, in 
Louisville, and in Kansas City. I am not 
absolutely certain, but I doubt very 
much whether in any of those cities May 
can properly be called the “mother of glad 
months.” Quite the contrary, I should 
guess. In most of California, certainly, 
May has associations almost the opposite 
of those it had for Chaucer. It is the time 
of the death of the year when the hills 
turn brown, cracks begin to gape in the 
adobe soil, first forest fires blaze up, and 
all creatures brace themselves for the 
long drought which may not be broken 
until November. 

On the other hand, a California poet 
writes: 
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Though the little clouds ran southward still, 
the quiet autumnal 
Cool of the late September evening 
Seemed promising rain, rain, the change of 
the year. 
—ROoBINsON JEFFERS, “Autumn Evening” 


If you are a Californian, you will not need 
to have pointed out to you in an hour’s 
lecture that rain comes on a south wind 
and that late September may bring rain, 
the end of the summer drought, and the 
change of the year. 

In what I have said I have perhaps 
wandered too far afield for the practical 
purposes of this meeting. In concluding, 
I shall be more specific. I have had some 
experience in teaching courses in Ameri- 
can regional literature. What reasons do 
I see for their existence? 

The first reason is that which has been 
implicit in all that I have already said, 
that is, in writings which are the product 
of his own region (other things being 
equal) the student finds a quicker and 
easier and more immediate appeal. There 
are likely to be many barriers between 
the ordinary student and the apprecia- 
tion of literature—the barriers of time, 
of place, of sophistication, and many 
others. The regional approach at least 
gets rid of one of these barriers—that of 
place. 

In the second place, there are emo- 
tional—perhaps _ sentimental—advan- 
tages. We remember in MacLeish’s Con- 
quistador that the old man Bernal Diaz 
inveighs against the history of Gémara, 
because Gémara has written merely from 
literary sources, and so Diaz cries out: 


But I— 

Fought in those battles! These were my own 
deeds! 

These names he writes of, mouthing them 
out as a man would 

Names in Herodotus—dead and their wars to 
read— 

These were my friends: these dead my com- 
panions. 


The student who reads a regional book 
cannot say exactly this, but at least he 
can say it of the places—“I have walked 
here; I have climbed this pass; I too have 
seen the little clouds run south in Sep- 
tember!” And this also is a valuable aid 
to breaking down what may too often be 
called a kind of resistance to good reading. 

In the third place, I would rest a case 
for regional literature upon what I 
should call a cultivation of an intelligent 
provincialism. I am aware, of course, 
that the chief argument against such 
courses is that they lead to the glorifica- 
tion of provincialism. But, after all, the 
great majority of people are destined to 
be, in some sense, provincials—and so 
why not try to make them good provin- 
cials, not provincials by prejudice, but 
knowing something about their own 
province for good or for bad, and, there- 
fore, better able to function also as citi- 
zens of the world? To make a political 
analogy, we should all distrust the funda- 
mental political goodness of some person 
who worked for the United Nations and 
then neglected to vote in his local elec- 
tions. So, to speak for myself at least, I 
find myself distrusting the fundamental 
cultural goodness of a Californian who 
moves merely in such company as that of 
Homer and Dante and Shakespeare, 
without having read such works as The 
Luck of Roaring Camp, The Jumping 
Frog, Death Valley in ’49, Mountain- 
eering in the Sierra Nevadas, and The 
Octopus. 

Eventually, I suppose, all justification 
of the study of literature must rest upon 
a belief that it makes the individual a 
better citizen and a happier person. It 
seems to me that I have observed in- 
stances in which the study of regional 
literature has achieved this result, when 
perhaps the study of a more distant lit- 
erature would not have done so. 
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I began with Horace’s manifesto for 
regionalism; let me end with Chaucer’s. 
For, we must remember, in Chaucer’s 
time England was only a small province 
of Catholic Europe, far removed from the 
cultural capitals of France and Italy. In 
one of the most charming passages that 
that great poet ever wrote, though he 
wrote it in prose, Chaucer addressed “‘his 
little sone Lewis” in the prologue to his 
Treatise on the Astrolabe. And since it is 
in prose I shall modernize: 


This treatise . . . will I show thee under full 
light rules and naked words in English [for, of 
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course, use of the local language is essential to 
regionalism].... But nevertheless suffice to 


thee these true conclusions in English as well as 
suffice to these noble Greek clerks these same 
conclusions in Greek; and to Arabians in Arabic, 
and to Jews in Hebrew, and to Latin folk in 
Latin; which Latin folk had them first out of 
other diverse languages . . . and yet by diverse 
rules; right as diverse paths lead diverse folk 
the right way to Rome. 


And there let me end, merely pointing 
out that there are, as in Chaucer’s time, 
many kinds of people and also many dif- 
ferent ways of approaching literature. 
One of these is by way of regionalism. 


Testing and Evaluation in the 
Skills of Communication 


JOHN C. GERBER’ 


Tesrinc cannot be a topic unto itself. 
It is so inextricably related to and de- 
pendent on all other aspects of the edu- 
cational process that a discussion of test- 
ing must of necessity be a discussion of 
that process. I make no apologies, there- 
fore, for the fact that this paper more 
than once will plunge into material not 
strictly encompassed by the topic “Test- 
ing and Evaluation.” What I propose to 
do is (1) to suggest certain special condi- 
tions which are indispensable for testing 
of proficiency in the communication 
skills, (2) to outline a representative 
though not necessarily ideal testing pro- 
gram, and (3) to suggest certain immedi- 
ate and long-run uses for such a program. 

It would not be feasible here to list all 
the conditions which must obtain before 
successful testing can take place. Most 
of these are known already or can be 
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quickly discovered in the literature on 
tests and measurements. What I should 
like to do, rather, is to limit myself to 
three which have such particular applica- 
tion to courses in communication skills 
that they demand our especial attention. 

The first of these is the matter of hav- 
ing clear, realistic objectives. Because we 
are engaged in forming a course that is, 
at least in its name, relatively new, we 
are forced to be more articulate about 
our aims than those whose courses are 
presumably justified by age and tradi- 
tion. Our colleagues are curious about this 
creature which we are nursing; they 
want to know what it is like and, more 
especially, what it aims to do. This is all 
to the good, for we need to be articulate 
about our aims. Indeed, many of us have 
already been so. In print and on the plat- 
form various directors of skills courses 
have announced their objectives and 
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have indicated that their programs are 
moving ahead with a deftness and sure- 
ness that amazes even them. It would 
seem, therefore, that much of this pre- 
liminary thinking is done, that we al- 
ready know where we want to go. Ap- 
parently, then, this first condition for 
good testing already exists. 

Actually, such is not the case, for 
these public statements of objectives 
have not been so helpful as one might 
think. Far too many of the objectives 
mentioned are so grandiose that they 
cannot possibly be used as bases upon 
which to build dependable examinations. 
According to these public pronounce- 
ments—there are notable exceptions— 
we expect our skills courses to give the 
student the means for full and satisfying 
self-expression, to instill in him a regard 
for the deeper values of living, to breed 
in him a sense of civic responsibility, to 
cultivate in him an appreciation for his 
cultural heritage and a sense of obliga- 
tion for the perpetuation of that heritage, 
to adjust him to his environment and to 
his fellow-men, to make him a respon- 
sible citizen, to aid him in maintaining 
his individuality against countless social 
pressures, to develop leadership, to give 
him a sense of security, to provide him 
with a philosophy of life, and to instil in 
him a spirit of humility and wonderment. 
It would be pleasant to think that 
courses in communication skills could 
accomplish such laudable aims. (Indeed, 
it would be pleasant to think that our 
colleges and universities could accom- 
plish them.) Whether this be fact or 
fantasy for the instructional program, it 
is certainly fantasy for the testing pro- 
gram. You cannot test what you cannot 
come to grips with; and you cannot come 
to grips with a cloud. 

I would not go to the other extreme, 
however, and limit our objectives so 


severely that we traffic only in minutiae. 
Occasionally one hears professional ex- 
aminers remark that you cannot teach 
what you cannot test. And by “test” 
they usually mean “test objectively.” 
Unless objective testing develops far be- 
yond where it is now, such a postulate 
would be ruinous to our work. For, 
though under such a proscription we 
might be able to maintain a fairly broad 
program in reading and listening, we 
should have to pare down writing to dic- 
tion, grammar, and mechanics, and we 
should have to eliminate speech almost 
altogether. 

By this time, we should be able to an- 
nounce objectives which are neither 
grandiose nor trivial and yet which strike 
at the very heart of the business in which 
we are engaged. Our essential task is 
clear to our colleagues, even if it is not to 
us. We have been enjoined by our vari- 
ous institutions to aid students in devel- 
oping their skill in verbal communica- 
tion. If, in the course of doing this, we 
accomplish other and desirable things— 
like social adjustment and philosophic 
balance—we must surely merit an extra 
leaf in our wreaths of laurel; but, if we 
fail in developing skill in verbal com- 
munication, we shall not merit the 
wreaths themselves. For we shall have 
failed in our unique function. 

I do not propose to set up objectives 
here which I think to be suitable for both 
instructional and testing purposes. But 
I should like to suggest, as a second 
condition for successful testing, that 
whenever and wherever such objectives 
are discussed, the two key terms must be 
thoughtfully considered: “skill” and 
“communication.” 

A common objective in our courses, I 
take it, is the development of skill. This 
does not rule out the possibility of adding 
rich and appropriate content to a com- 
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munication program and of requiring that 
the students know this content and dem- 
onstrate that they know it on a final ex- 
amination. But it does imply the necessi- 
ty of testing skill as well as content and 
of not fooling ourselves that we have 
tested the former when we have really 
tested the latter. Questions designed to 
test knowledge are not ordinarily ade- 
quate for testing skill. And the criteria 
for measuring knowledge are certainly 
not appropriate for measuring skill. 
“Communication,” curiously enough, 
is also a troublesome term. In the ab- 
stract we should be able without much 
difficulty to come to some agreement on 
its meaning. But in the concrete reality 
of our instructional and testing pro- 
grams, communication takes on a weird 
and contradictory assortment of mean- 
ings. I am not suggesting that we should 
all interpret it alike; I am asserting that 
within any single course there should be 
correspondence between preaching and 
practice. What I have in mind is a situa- 
tion like this: Students are told by their 
instructor that verbal communication is 
a richly complex procedure, that it in- 
volves not only linguistic elements but 
physiological, psychological, and socio- 
logical ones as well. More specifically, it 
involves the matters of unity of purpose, 
of content, of organization, of language, 
and of oral or written delivery. But what 
happens? Is the student performance 
graded for all these matters? Not in the 
least. When he writes, he is reminded 
only that he misspelled four words, had 
one comma fault, and split two infini- 
tives. When he speaks, he is told only 
that he jingled his keys, looked three 
times out the window, and irresponsibly 
at the very end wiggled his torso. In 
short, communication in practice is re- 
duced in meaning to the mechanics of 
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writing and speaking and, in like manner, 
to the mechanics of reading and listening. 

A third condition for good testing is 
that the specific function of each test 
must be clear before the test is made out. 
This is so platitudinous an observation 
that it makes me uncomfortable to state 
it; yet it has a fresh pertinence to testing 
in communication skills since in our pro- 
grams examinations can possess such 
diverse functions. The testing of incom- 
ing freshmen, for example, is not a cut- 
and-dried process of discovering what the 
group as a whole can or cannot do. We 
may want to know who the better stu- 
dents are so that we can exempt them or 
give them accelerated work; we may 
want to discover the poorer ones so that 
we can herd them into subfreshman sec- 
tions; we may want to discover the indi- 
vidual capabilities so that we can section 
students according to their needs; we 
may want to ascertain individual defi- 
ciencies in detail so that we can prescribe 
special exercises or clinical attention. 
Our desires, in short, are usually specific 
ones. And testing has developed these 
days to the point where it can be ac- 
commodated to those specific desires. 
The situation comes down, therefore, to 
something as simple as the fact that we 
are not playing fair with our students, 
with the program, or even with ourselves 
if we fail to adapt examination form to 
examination function. 

Supposing, now, that we have some 
rather clear and realistic notions about 
our objectives, about our key terms, and 
about the specific functions of our tests, 
we are ready either to establish a compre- 
hensive testing program or to review and 
re-evaluate the program which we now 
have. What are the practical possibilities 
and difficulties involved? To focus our 
consideration on the concrete, I should 
like to use the testing program at the 
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University of Towa as a case in point: to 
describe it and then to suggest what seem 
to be its implications. 

At Iowa we have been committed by 
the faculty of the liberal arts college to a 
system in which the student is required 
to serve no set amount of time in the 
skills course but, rather, to demonstrate 
through an achievement test that he 
possesses what we consider to be college- 
level proficiency. If the student, because 
of background and training, is able to do 
this when he enters the school, he is 
exempted from taking the course. Other- 
wise, he must register for it and continue 
in it until he can pass the achievement 
test. Furthermore, we have committed 
ourselves to a course in which, in so far as 
possible, the instruction is adjusted to 
the individual’s needs. Thus we have sec- 
tions which emphasize various aspects of 
the field and clinics which offer what 
amounts to tutorial service. As a con- 
sequence, our entrance tests must supply 
us with data that can be used in exempt- 
ing the most able students, in sectioning 
all others according to their capabilities, 
and in assigning the especially deficient 
to the various clinics. Since the functions 
of the test are diverse, the test itself must 
be correspondingly complex. 

When the communication skills course 
was put into effect at Iowa, incoming 
students were already required to take a 
set of six general educational develop- 
ment tests. These included the U.S.A.F.I. 
test on correctness and effectiveness of 
expression; a vocabulary test; a mathe- 
matics test; and three reading tests, one 
in literature, one in the social sciences, 
and one in the natural sciences. After the 
tests were scored, the procedure was 
to convert the raw scores into percentile 
ranks based on the work of the entire 
entering class. If a freshman had a 25 
recorded for his vocabulary test, it indi- 
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cated that on this test he was better than 
approximately 25 per cent of all the 
freshmen tested at that time. In addi- 
tion, a composite percentile rank was 
computed for each student on the basis 
of the total of his raw scores. 

All these tests have been retained since 
the communication skills course has gone 
into effect, and all the scores, with the 
exception of the mathematics score, are 
used in diagnosing the students’ individ- 
ual capabilities. Other measures have 
been added: objective tests for reading 
rate and library usage, a speech, and two 
themes. The speech is a four-minute ar- 
gumentative discourse, the student being 
allowed to choose his topic from ten as- 
signed topics and to prepare the talk out- 
side of class. It is rated for purpose, con- 
tent, organization, language, and such 
elements peculiar to speech as voice and 
articulation and informal platform de- 
livery. The first theme is a two-hour ex- 
pository paper written on one of five 
assigned topics; the second is a three- 
hour argumentative paper written on an 
assigned proposition and based, at least 
in part, on given material. Each theme 
is rated for purpose, content, organiza- 
tion, language, and such elements pecul- 
iar to writing as paragraphing, punctua- 
tion, and spelling. As in the case of the 
objective tests, the raw scores on the 
speeches and themes are converted to 
percentile ranks. In addition, the stu- 
dents all are tested for hearing defi- 
ciencies. 

As these general tests disclose special 
abnormalities, individual follow-up ex- - 
aminations are administered. In an ex- 
treme case, for example, a stutterer may 
be given a special voice and articulation 
test, an otolaryngological examination, 
an odontological examination, and a 
psychiatric examination—all in an at- 
tempt to reach a reliable diagnosis of his 
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communication problem. By the time 
that the examination program is com- 
plete, therefore, we have a minimum of 
eleven scores for each student and, some- 
times, several additional scores or written 
reports. 

By assembling these scores in various 
combinations, we can reach what we like 
to think is a fairly accurate and detailed 
estimate of the student’s proficiency in 
reading, in writing, and in speaking. At 
present we get no measure of his skill in 
listening, and to that extent our diagnos- 
tic testing program is still deficient. 

Since the function of the examination 
given at the end of the course is simpler, 
the examination is less detailed. At that 
time, we are anxious to discover only if 
the student has reached the desired level 
of proficiency for college work in the 
three skills of communication which we 
stress. Such matters as sectioning and 
clinical attention are no longer involved. 
Hence, we limit ourselves to a speech; 
two themes; and objective tests on read- 
ing comprehension, on clearness and ef- 
fectiveness of expression, and on library 
usage. There are no special or follow-up 
examinations. So that the student’s im- 
provement can be measured with some 
degree of accuracy, we try to keep the 
final tests comparable to and, in some 
cases, identical with the corresponding 
elements in the entrance tests. For like 
reason, we use the same conversion table 
in converting raw scores into percentile 
ranks and, in so far as humanly possible, 
we employ the same standards in rating 
the themes and speeches. 

This is a very hasty summary of the 
Iowa testing program. It is not a pro- 
gram which has proved perfect; indeed, 
we should be the first to admit that it is 
unwieldy and, in view of the fact that it 
does nothing with listening, a bit lop- 
sided. But it has proved successful in 
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many ways, and so we are loath to make 
any changes until we are reasonably cer- 
tain that they are for the better. At the 
present time, we are beginning to subject 
the program to a rather careful analysis 
in an attempt to discover the answer to 
two questions which must surely be of 
importance to every communication 
skills staff: (1) Is the testing program re- 
liable in its immediate task of revealing 
student capabilities and deficiencies? 
(2) Is the testing program useful in the 
long-run task of revealing course excel- 
lences and weaknesses? In the remainder 
of this paper I should like to discuss cer- 
tain of the key problems which one en- 
counters in trying to find satisfactory 
answers to these questions. 

To discover whether a test is reliable 
in its immediate task of revealing a stu- 
dent’s level of proficiency, one has a 
double task—he must, first, analyze the 
test itself and, second, determine by 
other criteria whether or not the judg- 
ments based on the test seem to have 
been wise ones. Of these, the first is 
probably easier since the methods are 
better developed and the experiments 
can be better controlled. 

Even if I could, I should not want at 
this point to become involved in a tech- 
nical discussion of test validity and test 
reliability. But I can in a purely non- 
technical fashion point out that tests in 
our subjects have been in the past no- 
toriously deficient in these regards and 
that for the sake of our students and for 
our own professional reputations we need 
to do something about them. Objective 
tests in our fields are not by any means 
infallible. Indeed, the coefficient of re- 
liability on some of them, even some that 
are widely used, is as low as .50. In many 
ways this is inexcusable, for there are 
various statistical checks which one can 
make on objective tests in order to im- 
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prove their efficiency and their reliabili- 
ty. Trained examiners can, and undoubt- 
edly should, make these checks for those 
of us not skilled in the matter. If a college 
does not have its own examiner’s service, 
it can without too much difficulty enlist 
the aid of such services as are attached to 
the larger universities. There is no point 
in being deliberately inaccurate. 

But whether we are trained statis- 
ticians or not, we can improve the results 
of our examination speeches and themes. 
First of all, we can, without great diffi- 
culty, develop better controlled prob- 
lems. There are various degrees of con- 
trol possible in examination speeches and 
themes, and, within reasonable limits, it 
would seem as though the greater the 
control the more meaningful the test re- 
sults. Complete freedom of choice on 
topic and material puts a premium upon 
accidental inspiration and upon glibness 
rather than thoughtfulness. A single as- 
signed topic is palpably unfair since it 
may strike the interest and experience 
of some and yet leave others untouched. 
The assignment of several topics from 
which each student chooses one is more 
just, but there is still no way of checking 
on the relation between wnat the student 
does with the material and what he 
might have done with it. For such a 
check, both the topic and the material 
must be provided. Many schools already 
do this and are enthusiastic about the re- 
sults. They maintain that such a test 
more nearly approximates the normal 
conditions of writing and speaking, that 
it permits better judgments about the 
selection and organization of material, 
and that it diminishes the element of 
chance. But the matter is still largely in 
the opinion stage. We ought to know 
more of a definite nature. 

Second, we can improve the results of 
our examination speeches and themes by 
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making our grading more reliable. The 
traditional system of awarding a one- 
letter grade for a speech or theme accord- 
ing to the individual instructor’s stand- 
ards has rather conclusively been demon- 
strated to be unfair except where that 
one instructor is the only instructor. 
Once two or more persons must award 
grades in the same course for the same 
kind of performance, something more is 
needed. Actually, this hit-and-miss, sub- 
jective kind of grading can result in the 
index of reliability being so low on occa- 
sion that one might as well use the apoc- 
ryphal method of throwing a batch of 
themes up a flight of stairs and giving 
those on the highest step the highest 
grade. There are various methods to pro- 
duce greater stability and to eliminate 
whimsey. One is to insure a balanced ap- 
proach toward every performance, oral 
or written, by insisting that each be 
measured for such aspects as purpose, 
content, organization, language, and the 
special problems of oral or written de- 
livery. Another is to eliminate prejudg- 
ments by having speeches rated by visit- 
ing instructors, by having the themes 
rendered anonymous through the substi- 
tution of numbers for names. A third 
method is to employ at least two raters 
for each performance and to let the stu- 
dent’s score be an average of two com- 
pletely independent ratings. A fourth 
method, which is possible in rating only 
the themes, is to introduce a third reader 
when there is too great a disparity in the 
ratings of the first two. The student’s 
final score can then be either the average 
or the mean of three scores. And a fifth 
and possibly the most important method 
is to conduct a training program for the 
staff in which all members rate the same 
speeches and themes and then compare 
their own ratings with the average rat- 
ings. By this practice an instructor can 
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readily perceive whether he is, with re- 
spect to the group, egregiously over- or 
underrating. 

At this point someone will inevitably 
raise the question of why we should not 
substitute objective tests for speeches 
and themes and thereby not only save 
ourselves a tremendous amount of work 
but achieve results which, on the whole, 
are likely to be more reliable. The most 
obvious answer to this is that objective 
tests for this purpose are still not good 
enough. For example, the U.S.A.F.I. test 
on correctness and effectiveness of ex- 
pression, being one of the most sensible 
in its approach to the problem and hav- 
ing an index of reliability of at least .gr, 
is generally regarded as one of the best in 
the field. But even it, we have discovered, 
has a fairly low correlation with actual 
writing performances. 

This past month we selected at random 
one hundred entering students and 
ran a correlation of their work on the 
U.S.A.F.I. test with their expository and 
argumentative themes. By having each 
theme read for purpose, content, organ- 
ization, language, and mechanics and by 
averaging in each case the estimates of 
not two but four readers, we were able to 
run up the coefficient of reader reliability 
to .876 for the expository theme and .g1o 
for the argumentative theme. The test 
had a correlation with the total scores of 
the expository themes of .716, with the 
total scores of the argumentative themes 
of .710. With the scores given for “lan- 
guage” it had a correlation of .742 and 
.708, and with the scores given for 
“mechanics” it had a correlation of .704 
and .761. In the light of these results we 
should be reluctant to substitute the 
U.S.A.F.I. test, even as a measure for the 
student’s ability in writing mechanics. 
Objective examinations have proved use- 
ful and efficient in revealing skill in read- 
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ing and listening; they have yet to prove 
equally so with respect to writing and 
speaking. Besides, there is still no objec- 
tive test which adequately measures “ ap- 
propriateness” at the various levels of 
communication instead of “correctness” 
according to a theoretical and arbitrary 
norm. 

In addition to analyzing the internal 
workings of our tests, we need to discover 
ways of checking on their results exter- 
nally. So far as I know, there has been 
little organized effort in any college to do 
this. Just how much transfer is there 
from our communication classes to other 
classes? And is there any relation be- 
tween the amount of transfer and the 
grades we assess as a result of our exami- 
nations? In short, do our A’s and B’s get 
along better in the verbal situations they 
encounter outside our classes than do our 
C’s and D’s? If they do not, then it is 
quite possible that our examinations are 
not discriminating in the way that we 
wish them to. 

At Iowa we have made a limited check 
of this nature. Of the students whom we 
exempted last September, 312 registered 
for the required course in literature and 
13 registered for the basic elective course 
in the speech department. Although the 
work in these courses is not strictly 
analogous to the work in the communi- 
cation skills course, the semester grade 
in each is determined to some consider- 
able extent by the student’s ability in 
reading and writing on the one hand and 
in speaking on the other. The grades in © 
these courses should indicate to some ex- 
tent, therefore, whether or not our diag- 
nostic tests pulled out the most skilled 
students. At the end of the first semester 
in the literature course 19 per cent of 
these exempted students received A, 46 
per cent received B, 29 per cent received 
C, 4 per cent received D, and no one was 
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failed, though a few were given incom- 
pletes. In the speech course 31 per cent 
received A, 23 per cent received B, 46 
per cent received C, and there were no 
D’s or F’s. It is obvious that these figures 
should be further examined before we can 
draw any serious conclusions. We should 
want to know, for example, whether the 
C’s and D’s were caused by inability to 
read, write, or speak or whether they 
were due to such causes as absence, ill- 
ness, or laziness. Contrarily, we should 
want to know whether some of those who 
received A’s and B’s were above average 
in spite of their skill in communication 
rather than, in part, because of it. 

As a result of these same diagnostic 
tests, we placed 257 students in an ac- 
celerated or one-semester program in 
communication skills. On the basis of 
their test scores, the presumption was 
that they would be able to cover the 
course work and to pass the achievement 
examination in one semester. Two hun- 
dred, or 78 per cent, actually did so. The 
results of such checks are encouraging 
but not satisfying. We are anxious to ex- 
tend their use and to improve their reli- 
ability so that ultimately we can improve 
our course examinations. 

As the testing program becomes in- 
creasingly efficient in its immediate task, 
it also becomes potentially more valuable 
in the long-run task of revealing course 
excellences and weaknesses. Provided the 
examinations are varied and detailed 
enough, almost any policy or instruction- 
al procedure can be analyzed in the light 
of its effect upon student progress. The 
number of matters which we might dis- 
cuss here is far too large for the scope of 
this paper. I should like, however, to 
mention three which we have considered 
especially important at Iowa and to 
which we have given some thought. 

The first of these is whether our stand- 
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ards of achievement are realistic. We are 
concerned with what we call the “‘ break- 
ing point,” that point on the percentile 
scale at which we believe that students 
show adequate proficiency to justify our 
dismissing them from the skills course 
and sending them on to other work. At 
the present time, we consider that the 
entering freshmen whose writing falls at 
about the seventieth percentile demon- 
strate the lowest level of proficiency con- 
sonant with college standards. Likewise, 
we have been using the seventieth per- 
centile as the breaking point in speaking 
and in reading. Those whose work is 
above the seventieth percentile in all 
three skills we exempt from the course; 
those whose work falls significantly be- 
low that level in any one or more of the 
skills are held in the course until in a 
comparable examination they raise them- 
selves to that level. Now the question 
arises: Is this a realistic level? More spe- 
cifically, can those who as entering fresh- 
men fall in the lowest quarter or the low- 
est tenth of the class ever improve to the 
point where they are reading, writing, 
and speaking as well as the upper three- 
tenths of the entering group? Some pro- 
fessional examiners have told us that this 
is impossible. On the other hand, a small 
experiment which we conducted this past 
semester seemed to indicate that within 
certain limits it is possible. The criteria, 
of course, are all-important. If one is con- 
cerned exclusively with such matters as 
punctuation, spelling, voice quality, and 
articulation, it is quite likely that our 
poorest students in the course of two 
semesters will never get to the point at 
which they are the equal of the better 
students. If, on the other hand, one be- 
lieves that communication is also, and 
possibly more importantly, a matter of 
focusing the subject, of selecting and or- 
ganizing material, of adapting it to the 
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particular situation, then the chances are 
much better, for these are matters that 
can be taught rather quickly and, often 
even with the poorest students, rather ef- 
fectively. Obviously, this is not a local 
problem. The staff of every communica- 
tion course in the country must at one 
time or another decide upon some level 
of achievement which it thinks essential 
for college students. Progress from illit- 
eracy to semi-illiteracy is not enough. 

Instructional procedure is another ele- 
ment which can be checked by examina- 
tion results. For example, assuming that 
the content and the specific aims of a 
semester’s work are the same, which 
method is likely to get better results: 
weekly assignments in reading, writing, 
and speech or shorter semi-weekly ones? 
This is a matter that should, if possible, 
be out of the argument stage. At the 
present time we have set up in the Iowa 
program fourteen pairs of matched sec- 
tions, a different instructor being as- 
signed to each pair. In so far as possible, 
each instructor will employ the same ex- 
planations and encourage the same class 
discussions. But in one class he will have 
weekly assignments, in the other semi- 
weekly assignments. What the students 
then do on the final examination will be 
studied closely. The result, of course, 
may be negative in the sense that there 
will be no appreciable difference between 
the two groups of students. But then that 
is what we want to know. Again, this is 
not a local problem but a general one. 
And, to the imaginative staff, all sorts of 
analogous problems must present them- 
selves. 

Finally, reliable test results can help 
us find the answer on the basic question 
of integration. Those of us engaged in 
directing and teaching in communication 
skills courses are not agreed upon this 
matter, and certainly our colleagues are 
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not agreed. Probably the burden of proof 
is with those of us who believe that the 
work in the communication skills can and 
should be integrated and that in a given 
amount of time one instructor at this 
basic level can teach the various skills 
more effectively than a parade of three 
or four. Now, how do we answer those 
who say this is impossible? We can an- 
swer prejudice, where it occurs, with 
prejudice; or petulance, where it occurs, 
with petulance; but that would be an in- 
fantile and unthinkably debasing pro- 
cedure. We can argue by abstract logic, 
for there are many cogent points in de- 
fense of a policy of integration and 
against a policy of isolation. Or we can 
assemble evidence from tests given in 
carefully controlled experiments which 
will indicate whether integration really 
does pay off in student progress. It is this 
last that we now need. 

In this, I am sure that men of all 
opinions will agree. I should like to stress 
the fact, however, that, since the inte- 
grated courses are relatively new and 
very few of them have had enough time 


to “shake down,” substantial and con- 


vincing evidence on one side or the other 
may not accumulate for several years. 
Indeed, many of us have discovered that 
data gathered in the first or second year 
of our courses have little and sometimes 
no correspondence with data collected 
later when the instructional and evalua- 
tive methods have had time to develop 
and to gain relative stability. All this 
suggests a careful regard for circum- 
stance and a patience born of the knowl- 
edge that no venture of this sort succeeds 
or fails overnight. 

In arguing for an integrated instruc- 
tional program, I should not want to 
give the impression that we at Iowa are 
not interested in utilizing the potentiali- 
ties of the staff in the most effective way 
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possible. Where a student suffers from a 
special ineptitude in one skill, he should 
have more practice in this skill and 
should be supervised by someone with a 
specialist’s knowledge. We make every 
attempt to carry this out by assigning 
specialists to our reading, speech, and 
writing clinics and to what we call our 
“emphasis sections’—those _ sections 
which emphasize the theory and practice 
of one skill, though not to the exclusion 
of work in the other three. 

But those who oppose integration go 
further than this. They say that no Eng- 
lish instructor should teach any speech, 
no speech instructor should teach any 
reading or writing; that the instruction 
is bound to deteriorate the moment that 
this happens. With this I cannot agree if 
we are all talking about (1) the basic 
level of communication (not, for ex- 
ample, debate or short-story writing) and 
(2) students without serious handicaps. 
Let me offer a little evidence to support 
my position. Recently we went over the 
records of two hundred students who 
were in our classes last semester. These 
were chosen at random except that we 
selected one hundred who had been 
taught by English instructors and one 
hundred who had been taught by speech 
instructors. We were interested in dis- 
covering what the improvement was on 
their themes and speeches as measured 
by the diagnostic examination at the be- 
ginning of the semester and the final ex- 
amination at the end of the semester. 
The results are revealing. Those who 
were taught by speech instructors 
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showed an average improvement of 27.9 
percentile ranks in speech, 18.5 percentile 
ranks in writing; those taught by English 
instructors showed an average improve- 
ment of 24.8 percentile ranks in speech 
and 18.9 percentile ranks in writing. The 
moral, for whatever it is worth, is ob- 
vious. 

These figures, being based on a limited 
study, are not greatly significant. But 
they touch upon a problem which is fun- 
damental to all our thinking and plan- 
ning. Can we get better results by inte- 
grating instruction in the four skills? If 
it is possible to know, we should know. 
And—a question which I have not men- 
tioned at all—can we get better results 
in the skills by integrating practice in 
them with a body of content? Again, if 
it is possible to know, we should know. 
These and others like them are long-run 
matters on which a good examination 
program can and should be helpful. 

I should not want to leave the impres- 
sion that I would have us all become 
test-crazy. Tests, as I said at the begin- 
ning, are means to ends and never ends 
in themselves. Nevertheless, we are all 
engaged in a new and, in many ways, a 
tremendously important enterprise. The 
problems which we encounter seem end- 
less, and our answers as yet seem few. 
We cannot afford, therefore, to overlook 
the potentialities which lie in testing pro- 
grams which have been thoughtfully con- 
ceived and carefully administered. Their 
results can have implications not only for 
our students but also for our courses and 
for our own professional welfare. 
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A Philosophy of Language 


JAMES B. McMILLAN" 


Donne the last fifty years the disci- 
pline which we call “linguistic science”’ has 
developed a considerable body of knowl- 
edge and a trustworthy methodology; 
likewise the study of aesthetics has made 
productive use of comparative and his- 
torical facts and the findings of relevant 
sciences. Yet the study of the English 
language in our schools (which one would 
naively suppose to be based on linguistics 
and aesthetics as biology is based on 
chemistry, physics, and genetics) has 
gone its own way, changing, it is true, but 
never aligning itself with the kindred dis- 
ciplines. In fact, a remarkable dichotomy 
has occurred, with the specialists in lan- 
guage operating almost completely out- 
side the sphere of the teachers and text- 
book writers in grammar, composition, 
and rhetoric. 

In spite of this anomaly, the kinship 
of the matters discussed in the various 
kinds of English language classes sug- 
gests that an integrated philosophy of 
language (grammar, composition, rheto- 
ric) can be formulated; such a formula- 
tion is the purpose of this paper. Since it 
is a philosophy for use and not for orna- 
ment, it will be called @ philosophy, not 
the philosophy. Just as people who want 
to measure a rug do not argue the funda- 
mental validity of the meter or the foot 
but agree to use meters or feet and pro- 
ceed with their measuring, so I propose 
to state certain basic postulates and pro- 
ceed to derive from them several useful 
sequiturs and implications. And just as 
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use of the foot requires the measurer to 
use feet and inches throughout his job, 
and to divide feet into inches, not centi- 
meters, so the use of particular postulates 
requires the writer to limit his deriva- 
tions to those legitimately entailed by the 
postulates. The basic premises will not 
be defended. The dissenter is welcome to 
reject them and choose others or to 
choose none at all. Eclecticism is prac- 
ticed, sometimes knowingly, by many 
people. 

The first premise is the assumption 
that the job of the student or teacher of 
grammar, composition, or rhetoric is to 
make statements about language. The 
second premise is that we expect such 
statements to be true, according to the 
speaker’s definition of truth. And the 
final premise is that there are recognized 
in this context two kinds of truth: (1) 
objective truth and (2) subjective truth. 


Two factors determine the speaker’s 
choice of one or the other kind of truth: 
(a) the purpose of the speaker and (5) the 
nature of the matter discussed. If the 
speaker wishes to make his statements 
verifiable by other competent observers, 
he uses objective truth. His statements 
are thus independent of his personal au- 
thority; they stand or fall as they are ob- 
servationally verified. Being hypotheses, 
they are subject to revision, and they 
claim no finality. If, however, the speak- 
er wishes to base his statements on pri- 
vate authority, he uses subjective truth. 
He validates his asseverations by his per- 
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sonal prestige, eloquence, high motives, 
conformity to a selected tradition, or 
superior desk-pounding. Being descrip- 
tive of his private attitudes, such state- 
ments pertain in whole or in part to the 
speaker’s interior bodily activities and 
to his history, not to the subjects men- 
tioned in his sentences. 

But a desire for objectivity does not 
alone make statements objective. The 
data discussed must have tangible, 
sensory reality. Only matters which can 
be quantitatively measured or described 
in physical terms can be the subject of 
objectively true statements. Metaphys- 
ics is thus ruled out, as is poetry,’ the- 
ology, and ethics. 

Now back to the grammarian. If he 
proposes to write literature, if to him 
grammar is a species of poetry or fiction, 
he is welcome to utilize subjective 
statements. There is no law against it. 
But he should be fair to his readers and 
announce that he depends for truth pri- 
marily on his private impulses. He is not 
operating within a learned discipline, and 
he should no more condescend to debate 
his assertions than should a poet or a 
prophet. In the very nature of his activ- 
ity he can do nothing but assert his views 
and reinforce them by some sort of ex- 
ternal authority. The reader cannot test 
the validity of a subjective statement; he 
can only test his willingness to be bound 
by the authority of the speaker or the ex- 
tent of his accidental agreement with the 
speaker. This condition is true in gram- 
mar no less than in aesthetics. 


If we make the arbitrary assumption 
that the grammarian wants to use objec- 
tive truth wherever he can, we turn to 
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his data to find when and where he can 
be a scientist. We discover that the facts 
pertaining to language fall into two 
groups, one made up of measurable data, 
the other made up of imponderables. The 
first we shall call ““grammar”’; it can be 
a science. The second we shall call 
“rhetoric”; limited by present knowl- 
edge, it is an art. This division is not ar- 
bitrary; it is made automatically by the 
objectivity or subjectivity of the relevant 
data. The division does not bind the 
grammarian who does not desire objec- 
tivity. 

The province of the grammarian qua 
scientist is twofold, because the facts 
with which he operates fall into two cate- 
gories: (1) linguistic and (2) sociological. 
The linguistic facts concern the phonol- 
ogy, morphology, syntax, and lexicon of 
the language. The sociological facts con- 
cern the attitudes toward locutions held 
by people in various societal situations. 
Each of these two categories has two sub- 
divisions: (a) present-day facts and (6) 
historical facts. 

Linguistic facts are statements severe- 
ly limited to description of the forms of 
the language and are derived from actual 
observation of speech and writing. The 
objective of the grammarian qua linguist 
in this subprovince is the objective of any 
scientist: the collection, classification, 
and analysis of all relevant data and the 
formulation of “laws” (descriptive hy- 
potheses). His goal is “understanding” 
language. Sociological facts concern the 
folklore of language, the beliefs of people 
about specific words and constructions. 
Such facts are usually records of the situ- 
ations in which certain locutions are dis- 
favored and the situations in which locu- 
tions are used without disfavor. The ob- 
jective of the scientific grammarian in 
this field is to label language forms ac- 
cording to their usage and so to provide a 
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useful information service which helps 
citizens “win friends and_ influence 
people” by using the “right”’ locutions. 

If the grammarian as student of the 
language proposes to state what should 
be rather than what 4s in the language, he 
leaves the confines of objective verifiable 
truth; this course is perfectly all right, 
provided he knows that he is making 
unverifiable statements. If the gram- 
marian as student of language etiquette 
proposes to define what should be called 
“bad English” rather than to say what 
expressions are actually treated as “bad 
English,” he likewise becomes a subjec- 
tive moralist. Moralizing instead of de- 
scribing is, of course, legitimate, but the 
honest moralizer labels his statements 
personal assertions, and he renounces any 
claim to verifiability. 

This insistence that moralizing state- 
ments in grammar be clearly recognized 
as personal assertions is not a pedantic 
vagary; it is a necessary implication of 
comparative and historical language 
study. There is not a single philologist, 
living or dead, who has been able to ad- 
duce a single iota of objective factual evi- 
dence for saying that are not is more 
legitimately English than ain’t. Philolo- 
gists can, however, find evidence that 
people in some social contexts punish the 
user of ain’t. The reason for such punish- 
ment is nonlinguistic. If the language 
habits of one group of people are respect- 
ed or disliked by other people, the re- 
spect or dislike is a matter of social psy- 
chology, not of grammar. In language 
“whatever is, is right”’ simply because 
there is no discovered source of knowl- 
edge about language except language it- 
self. And, in sociology, that which a 
group of people consider right is, to that 
group, right. From his objective study 
the grammarian knows that there is 
nothing ambiguous or inefficient about 
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the common double negative; but, if 
some people taboo the construction and 
others want to emulate those who taboo 
it, the job of the grammarian is, perforce, 
to record the taboo. 

The grammarian (linguist) in his func- 
tion of “understanding” language as an 
intellectual discipline records the plain 
facts that It’s me and It’s I are alterna- 
tive forms in present-day English, just as 
can’t and cannot are alternative forms. 
The grammarian in his function as an 
Emily Post of language records the treat- 
ment accorded J?’s me and It’s I by 
various social groups. 

Textbook writers are frequently be- 
trayed into confusing linguistic and so- 
ciological provinces because the nomen- 
clature of the two fields is the same, be- 
cause “laws” of etiquette are phrased ex- 
actly as are “laws” of language, and be- 
cause certain social prejudices have been 
traditionally stated as grammatical laws. 
For instance, the linguist finds English- 
speaking people saying J?’s me and I?’s I, 
but not J?’s my. He proceeds to state the 
law that the case of a pronoun which is a 
complement after is is nominative or ob- 
jective, not possessive. He knows that 
any case can follow is which actually fol- 
lows it, and he states his rule as a de- 
scription of what he finds. The usage stu- 
dent may find J#’s me taboo in formal 
written English, along with J?’s her, It’s 
them, etc., and may state the generalized 
rule that the nominative is required after 
is. But his statement applies only to for- 
mal written English, and it is a rule only 
as long as it is true to the observed facts. 
It is not true of the English language that 
is must be followed by a nominative; it 
will be true of formal written English 
only as long as such is the practice, and 
the law will apply only to the societal 
situations in which it actually obtains. 
Formal written English is not the lan- 
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guage; it is merely one type of English. 
Its rules are pertinent only to people 
studying or writing formal written Eng- 
lish; other types of English have their 
own rules. 

It is the duty of the grammarian to 
announce publicly which of his functions 
he is performing, just as it is his duty to 
announce what kind of truth he is using. 
(The confusion of grammar and language 
etiquette is epidemic in conventional 
textbooks, where there is a superstition 
that analysis of the language has some- 
thing to do with “speaking and writing 
correctly.’’) 

The rhetorician has likewise two prov- 
inces: (1) the useful art of communica- 
tion and (2) the fine art of speaking and 
writing beautifully. Our present ignor- 
ance of biosociology makes it impossible 
for the rhetorician to be a scientist. 

In the practical art of communication, 
the rhetorician can be objective only as 
far as semantics is a science. In practice 
most rhetoricians use the lexicographer’s 
common-knowledge and synonymy tests 
to determine whether an expression 
serves as an efficient means of communi- 
cation, and so operate with a good deal of 
practical objectivity. (This statement 
does not apply to the grammarians and 
rhetoricians who talk about the “essen- 
tial” meaning of a word; they are moral- 
ists.) In this field the rhetorician may 
choose to use the statements of the gram- 
marian, but he is not a grammarian, be- 
cause he does not deal solely with lan- 
guage forms. 

In the fine art of composition the 
rhetorician is an aesthetician and is thus 
obliged to set up and use aesthetic stand- 
ards. Such standards are necessarily at 
bottom subjective, as the history of 
aesthetics so insistently shows. The rhet- 
orician may hold as one of his several 
tenets that artistic composition must be 
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in idiomatic English, and he may there- 
fore make use of grammar; he may hold 
that in certain contexts the language of 
certain social groups is desirable, and in 
such cases may use the statements of 
usage students; he may be concerned with 
efficiency of communication as a factor in 
art and, if so, may make use of the state- 
ments of practical rhetoric. But, in addi- 
tion, the rhetorician legitimately talks 
about the desirability or undesirability of 
words and constructions without being 
concerned with idiom, usage, or denota- 
tion. For example, he may prefer the 
word carmine to the word red in a par- 
ticular sentence because his taste dic- 
tates carmine. No objective standard for 
such preferences can be required of the 
rhetorician, since “beauty” in language 
is not a simple tangible entity or quality. 
It may be any quality liked or approved 
by any person. The presence of beauty 
cannot be demonstrated; it can only be 
asserted. Competent aestheticians, like 
competent critics, poets, spiritualists, 
and theologians, can be flatly contradict- 
ed without suffering any disadvantage. 

The important point for our analysis 
is this: a grammarian who is ostensibly 
discussing grammar cannot legitimately 
drag in rhetorical criteria and values. 
When he sets out to describe objectively 
the language or the etiquette of the lan- 
guage, he is expected to do just what he 
proposes; if he covertly slips in aesthetic 
statements, he misrepresents the facts he 
is supposed to be presenting. This is no 
disparagement of rhetoric; I am merely 
insisting that, because it is by nature sub- 
jective, its practitioners should carefully 
avoid being mistaken for grammarians 
and that grammarians should carefully 
leave rhetoric out of grammar. 


It is obvious that the textbook and in- 
structor in discussing the English lan- 
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guage must at times make evaluative 
statements. It is useful to recognize two 
sharply distinct kinds of value: (1) in- 
strumental and (2) terminal. Anything 
having instrumental value is useful as a 
means to an end. Anything having ter- 
minal value is good as an end“in itself. It 
is not possible to debate questions of 
value. If a discussion concerns an instru- 
mental value, the disagreement cannot 
be settled by logical argument but must 
be settled by getting the requisite in- 
formation. That is, one simply finds out, 
by observation, whether the thing ac- 
tually serves as a means and accom- 
plishes its end. If a discussion concerns a 
terminal value, there can be no debate 
because there is no way to settle such a 
dispute. No objective moot question is 
raised. What is “bad” to one person (for 
instance, homely idioms or precious 
writing) may be “good” to another. Is 
peppermint or cinnamon a “better” 
flavor? Since terminal evaluations are 
descriptive of the speaker’s taste, they 
cannot be debated as if they were objec- 
tive; they can only be asserted. 

When the grammarian is a scientist 
speaking in his function as an under- 
stander of the language, he makes no 
evaluative statements whatsoever (al- 
though he accepts the basic social prem- 
ise of all the sciences that “understand- 
ing” is valuable) ; he merely describes the 
language as he finds it. Like any scien- 
tist, he is interested in what is, not in 
what ought to be. 

In his function as a student of lan- 
guage etiquette, the grammarian must 
use evaluations, but he cannot make 
them. This fact is obscured by the gram- 
marian’s habit of using the terms “good” 
and “bad” in labeling expressions. When 
one of these adjectives is applied to a 
language form by a scientific gram- 
marian, it is not in reality an evaluative 
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term; it is a shorthand label meaning 
something like “This locution is favored 
(or disfavored) by so-and-so people in 
such-and-such contexts.” When we 
translate “good English” and “bad 
English” into these meanings, it is clear 
that the phrases are not judgments of 
value, as they appear to be, but are sim- 
ple descriptive statements. Since they 
merely record the presence or absence of 
specific locutions in specific contexts (the 
existence of taboo or disfavor being pre- 
sumed when a popular expression is regu- 
larly avoided in a given context), the la- 
bels are completely objective and can be 
verified by anybody who can read or 
hear. 

The evaluations used (not made) by 
the grammarian in this province are 
made by society. The social groups whose 
language is considered “right”’ in certain 
contexts are selected by nonlinguistic 
criteria. The avoidance of expressions 
which are disliked by a “superior” group 
may be a good-in-itself or it may be a 
means to an end. The grammarian is not 
concerned with the basis of the evalua- 
tion, since it is not a linguistic matter; he 
simply uses it, confining himself to facts 
about the usage. Because professional 
writers of belles-lettres use words as 
their stock-in-trade, they have been com- 
monly supposed to have some mysterious 
genius-knowledge of language, and con- 
formity to their grammatical habits has 
come to be for some people a terminal 
value. In the same way, grammarians 
(rhetoricians) have in the past acquired 
a spurious reputation of knowing what 
is “good” in grammar, and people have 
attached a terminal value to speaking 
and writing according to certain dog- 
matic rules. But values in language eti- 
quette are usually instrumental; most 
people want to talk and write like the 
socially and economically successful as a 
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means of identifying themselves with the 
“upper classes.” Likewise they want to 
avoid resemblance to the socially unsuc- 
cessful, the “‘illiterate.”’ Such evaluations 
are made precisely as are evaluations in 
dress and manners. 

The scientific student of usage is a 
servant of society. He can describe the 
usage of any group that interests his audi- 
ence, or he can describe the usage of all 
groups; but he cannot arrogate linguistic 
“superiority” to any particular group. 

The rhetorician also deals with evalu- 
ations. In the useful art of writing and 
speaking, communication is assumed to 
be valuable, and whatever further instru- 
mental values are necessary to effect 
communication are legitimate. In the 
fine art of literature, the rhetorician 
must set up terminal values according to 
aesthetic criteria, and objective instru- 
mental values may be derived from the 
terminal values. 

It is sufficient for our purposes to note 
that rhetorical values are proper and 
legitimate as long as they are labeled 
rhetorical values. The grammarian can- 
not be a scientist and assume that an 
aesthetic “good” is an objective reality 
pertinent to grammar. Church windows 
are frequently much admired, but they 
are not the sole standard for judging resi- 
dence and museum windows. 

If the three basic postulates of this ex- 
position are acceptable and if the deriva- 
tions are legitimate and valid, the follow- 
ing conclusions appear to be justifiable: 

First, it is possible for the English 
teacher to hold an integrated, consistent 
philosophy of grammar and rhetoric 
which is based on and makes use of the 
relevant underlying disciplines, and 
which allows him as much practical ob- 
jectivity as most of the learned disci- 
plines permit. It seems to be true that 
most of our colleagues in other fields have 
renounced authoritarianism and are en- 
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couraging students to demand reasons 
which they can verify instead of dogmas 
which they must swallow; it is not likely 
that the English teacher can long claim 
exemption from this tendency, and it is 
likely that he will be much happier when 
he can be as objective as a psychologist 
or a sociologist. 

Second, if the English instructor 
chooses to use scientific methodology, 
then he will have to divorce the study 
and teaching of “correct’”’ usage from the 
study and teaching of grammar. This 
means that in usage he must follow 
the general principles of modern scien- 
tific language study. If the study of 
grammar as an intellectual discipline is 
to be included in a curriculum (and the 
curriculum-maker must decide whether 
it is or is not), then the course must be 
different from what passes for grammar 
today. Conventional formal grammar, 
which is an eclectic application of certain 
rules of Latin grammar to arbitrarily se- 
lected segments of English morphology 
and syntax, must give way to a thorough- 
going inductive study of the English lan- 
guage. The traditional superstitious iden- 
tification of the “rules” of English gram- 
mar with the “rules” of a mythical “good 
English” must go. 

Third, the present dichotomy between 
the specialists and the teachers (includ- 
ing textbook writers) appears to have 
little excuse for existence and little hope 
for survival. It cannot be long that Eng- 
lish teachers who hold scholarly research 
in literature in high regard will persist in 
ignoring scholarly research in language. 
If the literature teachers were scornful 
of objectivity generally, then the objec- 
tive study of language could hardly hope 
to attract them; but factual knowledge 
in literary history has become indis- 
pensable, and factual knowledge in lan- 
guage must surely become equally in- 
dispensable. 
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A THEME PROJECT FOR FRESH- 
MAN ENGLISH 


Freshman English usually includes a 
thorough study of the dictionary and the 
technique of the investigative paper. After 


several exercises on the dictionary, I intro- . 


duce the research paper; and here, too, I 
like to give my class several exercises in 
“research.” 

Before the students turn in their long in- 
vestigative papers, I assign them a theme to 
be written on a single word based on the in- 
formation gleaned from the dictionaries. 
The student is to study the word assigned 
him in all the English dictionaries at his dis- 
posal and to practice taking notes on 3 X 5 
cards; then he is to organize this information 
and present it in a theme, using footnotes 
properly and including an outline and bibli- 
ography. The theme presents the history of 
the word, starting as far back as possible and 
including all changes in meaning and the 
various uses that the word may have in 
present-day English. All symbols and ab- 
breviations are to be expressed in complete 
well-constructed sentences. 

This theme project serves many purposes: 
It acquaints the student with the various 
dictionaries and shows whether the student 
has really acquired the ability to read the 
dictionary intelligently. It shows whether 
the student has learned the technique of the 
research paper. With the corrections of the 
mechanical mistakes he may have made in 
this theme, he should be able to avoid simi- 
lar errors in the term report. 

I have used this project successfully for 
several years. Several of my colleagues have 
also used this assignment with satisfaction. 
Many delightful papers have resulted which 
showed that the students understood the 
history of the word and could read the dic- 
tionary. The students themselves get great 


enjoyment out of this assignment: it gives 
them an insight into words and language, 
the satisfaction of having learned something 
new and worth while, and the feeling of be- 
ing an authority on a word. 

The following paper, written in a fresh- 
man English class at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas by Homer Rea 
(aged sixteen years), serves as a model for 
this theme project. 


A HOLE FULL OF DIRT 
OUTLINE 


I. Use of the word “slough” in Great Britain 
A. In England 
1. Johnson’s definition 
2. Early use of the word, from Bede to 
Chaucer 
3. Opinions concerning its origin 
4. Use of the word in England from 
Chaucer to Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley 
B. In Scotland 
II. Use of the word in America 
III. Future possibilities in the use of the word 


A HOLE FULL OF DIRT 


Dr. Samuel Johnson’s definition of “slough” 
{[slau]' is: ‘“‘a deep miry place; a hole full of 
dirt.”? This definition gives the literal meaning 
that the word has had in England for a thou- 
sand years. Besides this literal meaning, there 


-is a figurative one, for the English speaking 


people have always made the most of a useful 
word. 

It is known that the word “slough” was in 
use in England in goo. In Alfred’s translation of 
Bede’s History of the English People (c. goo), the 
word is spelled “sloh.’’3 In 1023 its use was re- 


* James A. H. Murray, W. A. Craigie, Henry 
Bradley, and C. T. Onions, New English Dictionary 
on Historical Principles (Oxford, 1919). 

* Dr. Samuel Johnson, A Dictionary of the English 
Language (8th ed.; London, 1779). 


3 Murray et al,, op. cit. 
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corded by Wulfstan in his homilies.‘ And in the 
fourteenth century, it was used by Gower in the 
Confessio Amantiss and also by Chaucer. 
Chaucer spelled the word variously: in his 
“Friar’s Tale,” he wrote of getting a cart out of 
a “sloo’’; and, in the story about the Manciple, 
a buyer for the lawyers’ inns in London, he de- 
scribed the Manciple’s difficulties in keeping 
himself and his affairs out of the ‘Slow.’ 

The history of the word before 900, however, 
is uncertain. Skeat thinks that its origin may be 
found in the Teutonic base *slanx-, a base which 
still appears in the German schlingen, “to de- 
vour” or “to swallow up.”? Dr. Johnson be- 
lieved that the word was Saxon in origin.* On 
the other hand, Dr. Krapp thinks that the word 
is not Saxon, but Celtic. He says that “slough” 
is one of the few words in Modern English that 
we can be “reasonably certain” came from the 
Celtic.® The editors of the New English Diction- 
ary state that the origin is doubtful.'° 

Wherever ‘‘slough” originated, it has been, 
since Chaucer’s time, a good word in the lan- 
guage. Queen Elizabeth herself, proud of her 
forceful command of words, used it and asked, 
“See you not in what a great slowe wicked 
things be wrapped in?”’™ Milton in his History 
of England (1670) used the word and found 
himself “‘Many a time enclos’d in the midst of 
sloughs and quagmires.’* And in Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress (1678), once read more than any 
other book except the Bible, was the miry 
“Slough of Despond.’’*3 Swift wrote of sloughs, 
and there is a slough in Cowper’s Task.*4 And 
Mrs. Shelley let Frankenstein flounder in a 
slough of knowledge.*s 

The Oxford editors list another meaning of 
“slough.” In 1685 it became a ditch, a dike, or a 
drain. Further research might reveal that 
greater travel and better roads had resulted in 
the draining of the sloughs at that time and that 
the name of the drained slough was then 
transferred to the drain itsclf. This meaning, 
however, was short-lived and is no longer in use. 


4 Ibid. 5 Ibid. Ibid. 

7 W. W. Skeat, An Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language (Oxford, 1910), p. 572. 

8 Johnson, op. cit. 

*G. P. Krapp, Modern English (New York, 
1909), p. 213. 

% Murray et al., op. cit. 

™ "3 [bid. 13 Ibid. 

™ Murray et al., op. cit. 

1H. G. Emery and K. G. Brewster, The New 
Century Dictionary (New York, 1936), II, 1740. 

6 Murray et al., op. cit. 
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Outside of England, the word took on 
meanings that did not fit Dr. Johnson’s defini- 
tion. In Scotland a slough appears to have more 
water and less mud. Sir Walter Scott had a 
character in Guy Mannering (1815) try to get a 
water-lily from a slough."?7 And Robert Louis 
Stevenson, writing The Master of Ballantrae 
(1889), remembered the sloughs of Scotland and 
let a character slip into ‘‘a slough where it was 
mostly water.’’* 

In America the transplanted word has been 
changed in meaning, in pronunciation [slu:], 
and, recently, in spelling. In the northwest a 
slough is a reedy pond or small lake. Theodore 
Roosevelt, hunting in that part of the United 
States, tried his rifles “‘on the mallards in the 
reed sloughs.’ And in Main Street Dr. Kenni- 
cott and Carol “ate their sandwiches by a prairie 
slew; long grass reaching up out of clear 
water. .. .””° In the South a slough is either an 
inlet on the coast which holds water only in 
high tide or an old river or creek bed through 
which water flows only during high water. 

It is in the American sense that the word will 
continue as a living word in our language. The 
old English sloughs have gone with the horse- 
and-buggy days; they have been covered by 
strips of concrete ribbon that wind across the 
landscape. But there will be a need for the 
American word as long as there are reedy lakes 
in Minnesota or old river beds in the bottoms 
of the Brazos. 
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RAPID-FIRE ASSIGNMENTS 


No one will question the importance of 
impressing upon the student taking business 
English that the course is both practical and 
realistic, that the text he reads and the as- 
signments he performs are directly related 
to actual business situations. It is also im- 
portant, even from the standpoint of the 
prestige of teachers of business English, that 
when the student is called upon to write a 
letter on the job he does not suddenly find 
that he cannot do what all his costly training 
has taught him to do. 

This problem arises largely as a result of 
the fact that a student is trained to take 
hours rather than minutes to compose a let- 
ter. He finds, if he is conscientious, that his 
written assignments are often obstacles re- 
quiring three or more hours to overcome. He 
must keep in mind not merely the tone he 
decides to use, the message he wishes to 
convey, the psychology he must. employ, 
but also a great many things he must not 
say lest the reader find even remote cause 
for offense. Of course, correct, graceful, 
courteous, simple, concise, and convincing 
English is desired! 

To obtain the proper result, much time is 
necessary. The best writers write and re- 
write; how much more must a novice do so! 
Yet, in business an employee ordinarily may 
not spend time worth from three to five dol- 
lars to write a letter. Thus, the former busi- 
ness-English student may find himself asked 
to write a letter and may be expected to be 
available for the next piece of work in less 
than a half-hour. 

Obviously, a letter composed in fifteen or 
twenty minutes is rarely a work of art. Just 
as obviously, while the sales letter that 
reaches millions is surely worth weeks in the 
writing, the collection letter asking for $5.26 
must be done quickly. And few recent grad- 
uates will be required to devise important 
sales letters. 

There is a way to prepare students to 
meet this problem. Have them write many 
letters (not ONE letter) in a class hour. If 
the period is fifty minutes long, they should 
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be expected to complete three simple assign- 
ments. Most students will amaze them- 
selves. They will discover that their prod- 
ucts, although not excellent, are sometimes 
as good as many business letters which the 
students themselves have received through 
the mail. At least, such a procedure will 
show the student what he can do in a pinch. 

The teacher may not think it necessary 
to correct all these letters with his usual 
care. Nevertheless, they could be read 
quickly and assigned marks such as “superi- 
or,” “average,” and “inferior.” Or students 
themselves could correct one another’s pa- 
pers. In either case it is probably better 
pedagogy to tell the class that the mark at- 
tained will not count toward the final grade. 
Selected letters, both good and bad, should 
be read in class. 

The writer has tried this project and 
found it well worth the time consumed. The 
public groan that greets the assignment is 
silenced as soon as the class is given an ex- 
planation as to why each one is expected 
to write three letters in less than an hour and 
is told that grades will not be affected. Most 
students appear to enter the race with curi- 
osity aroused, and few will fail to finish by 
the time the bell rings. And, next period, 
when some of the letters are read and the 
reason for taking pains with all home as- 
signments pointed out, many students be- 
gin to show an increased interest in the 
course. They have been made to realize that 
the arduous hours spent at home have im- 
proved their ability to write under pressure. 

Such rapid-fire assignments are not in- 
tended as a substitute for the usual proce- 
dures. But, as an additional variety of train- 
ing, they should prove useful, first, in show- 
ing the student what he can do in a short 
time, second, in preparing the student for a 
real problem that he may soon have to face 
on the job, and third, in proving to the class 
that the teacher is well aware of the realities 
of writing business letters. 


NoRMAN NATHAN 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, JULIUS BERNSTEIN, MARGARET M. BRYANT 
JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


* Please give me your opinion of the expres- 
sion “each and every” in the following sen- 
tence: ‘Principals are to report the name, age, 
sex, and address of each and every county 
pupil.” By some this expression is considered 
redundant; by others it is said to be acceptable 
on the basis of emphasis. Who is correct? 


M. R. W. 


Both are correct. “Each and every” is 
redundant and acceptable. “Each” points 
to the individual, considered as such, while 
“every” points to the total number of indi- 
viduals, emphasizing the completeness of 
the list. The expression seems to me perfect- 
ly normal and useful, particularly in a sen- 
tence such as the one you cite, in which the 
principals are told to get several facts about 
each pupil and to be sure that all pupils are 


included. J. B. McM. 


Will you kindly tell me why the following 
phrase is incorrect: “the friend of the gover- 
nor’s.”’ I would like to know the rule of the 
double possessive. MF 


The double genitive construction is old 
and respectable in English. It is common 
with pronouns: “friend of mine,” and with 
names and titles in the singular: “friend of 
John’s, of Father’s, of the mayor’s.” How- 
ever, if the noun has an s plural, the double 
genitive may be confusing in speech, since 
we cannot distinguish between “friend of the 
mayor’s” and “friend of the mayors’ ”’; 
hence in talking we tend to restrict the 
double genitive to singular names. 

In writing, there seems to be no good rea- 
son for not using “friend of the Governor’s”’ 
when the reader can see that you are refer- 
ring to a particular governor. Whether you 
use “friend of the governor,” “friend of the 
governor’s,” or “governor’s friend” is a 
question to be decided by the euphony of the 
sentence; whichever sounds better is better. 


And, finally, you should remember that “a 
picture of the governor” usually means a 
likeness of his honor; a “picture of the gov- 
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ernor’s” means a picture belonging to him. 
J. B. McM. 


According to the New York Times, Win- 
ston Churchill used “It is me’’ in a speech, and 
we should like to know which form, “I” or 
“me,” you accept as correct. J.R 


Both forms “It is I” and “It is me” are 
accepted as correct by the editors of this 
Forum because we hear cultivated people 
using both. We have no source of informa- 
tion about the English language except the 
English we hear and read. You will not find 
“Tt is me” in formal written English be- 
cause it is generally avoided in such writing. 
But in spoken English (which you can listen 
to when you have to decide such questions) 
and in printed reports of spoken English “It 
is me” is more frequent than “It is I.” You 
should remember, however, that many 
people object to “It is me” in spite of the 
fact that it is common in cultivated speech 
(Churchill’s, for instance), and you may in- 
cur the dislike of such people by using an 
expression they are prejudiced against. On 
the other hand, saying “It’s I’’ will preju- 
dice many other people against you when 
the situation calls for natural, unpedantic 


diction. J. B. McM. 


Ts it correct to say “‘Lend me a nickel’’? 


It is perfectly correct. The word “‘nickel,” 
which has been used as a synonym for “five- 
cent piece” in American English for many 
years, is marked “colloquial” in some dic- 
tionaries, but the new American College Dic- 
tionary (Random House, 1947) does not in- 
dicate any usage limitation. At any rate, the 
sentence you ask about is by nature col- 
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loquial, so there can be no question of the 
appropriateness of “nickel.” 

The editors of this Forum are in a better 
position than some classroom teachers to 
answer some questions on usage because 
they have access to big libraries containing 
extensive reference works, and occasionally 
a member of our committee has made a spe- 
cial study of a point raised by a correspond- 
ent. However, many questions can be an- 
swered from a teacher’s own observation of 
usage, for example, this question about 
“Lend me a nickel.”’ Any English teacher 
who knows how usage is recorded and ana- 
lyzed (the technique is explained and illus- 
trated in Pooley’s Teaching English Usage 
[Appleton-Century, 1946]) is just as quali- 
fied to judge the appropriateness of such an 
expression as any member of this committee. 
Not that the Committee on Current English 
Usage objects to answering any question; 
helping members of the National Council is 
our job. But it is important for teachers of 
English to know that modern language 
study does not provide a body of fixed 
dogma about expressions; rather it provides 
a method of study and judgment which can 
be applied to every new situation and thus 
give more up-to-date answers than diction- 
aries and grammars, all of which become 


out of date as time passes. J. B. McM 


In the sentence “Every yard of our goods is 
absolutely guaranteed” is the last word a pas- 
sive verb or a predicate adjective? 

J. R. 


Curme (Syntax, p. 445) says that “is 
painted” in “The house is painted” is a 
statal passive, i.e., a passive form used to 
describe a state; he contrasts “The house is 
painted every year,” in which “is painted” 
is a simple passive verb describing an action. 
Fries (American English Grammar, p. 189) 
notes that the difference is one of context, 
not of form, thus providing a simpler solu- 
tion than Curme’s by taking the matter out 
of formal grammar. He says the verbal is a 
passive if attention centers on antecedent 
activity, a predicate adjective if attention 
centers on the situation. Thus Fries would 
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classify “guaranteed’ in the sentence as a 
predicate adjective. Because “guaranteed”’ 
so commonly describes a state and $0 rarely 
describes an action, it can usually be classi- 
fied as an adjective, but the meaning is im- 


portant In every case. J. B. McM. 


Will you give your opinion of the several 
new desk dictionaries recently published and 
*compare them with Webster’s Collegiate? 


F. H. 


Such a comparison is made by Carlton F. 
Wells in the Saturday Review of Literature, 


issue of January 24, 1948. J. B. McM. 


Recently I have come upon this sentence in 
which incorrect forms are to be crossed out: 
“This pen writes ‘smoother’—‘more smooth- 
ly’ than any other pen that I have ever used.” 
Is there any basis for interpreting ‘‘smoother’’ 
sas an adverb? HL 


If one looks at the word “smooth”’ his- 
torically, examples of its use as an adverb go 
as far back as 1422. Shakespeare, in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream (Act I, scene 1, lL. 
134), wrote in 1590: “The course of true 
love never did run smooth” and in 2 Henry 
VI (Act III, scene 1, 1. 53): “Smooth runs 
the water where the brook is deep.”’ Milton 
in Sonnet X X, “‘Time will run on smoother.” 
Its use continued in the eighteenth century 
as evidenced in the translation of Horace 
(Sat. i. x. 62) by Francis (1746): “Smooth 
flow-his lines and elegant his style.” 

When used attributively with participles 
one can find many instances of its use as an 
adverb, as in Wordsworth’s Poet’s Epitaph 
(1799): “One to whose smooth-rubbed soul 
can cling”; in Scott’s Rob Roy (1818) (chap. 
xiv): “As I passed along the smooth-cut vel- 
vet walks”; in Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes 
(1820): ‘Upon his knees he sank, pale as 
smooth-sculptured stone”; in Carlyle’s 
French Revolution (1837) (Vol. I, chap. vi, 
p. ii): “in plenteous smooth-flowing floods.” 

It is therefore not strange that one still 
hears it used adverbially. M.M.B 


Report and Summary 


“THE JEW IN SEARCH OF A SON,” 
by R. P. Blackmur in the winter Virginia 
Quarterly Review, is one of the most lucid 
and valuable criticisms of Joyce’s Ulysses 
that has come to hand. Blackmur begins by 
raising such questions as “How far has the 
natural audience (let us say for convenience 
the sum of those who go about the job of 
reading) itself lost the tools of access? Is it 
inevitable that the field of reference of the 
most responsible authors of our time should 
be largely unavailable to the most respon- 
sive existing audiences?” That this gap be- 
tween the writer and the audience exists, he 
points out, is true not merely for Joyce but 
for many of the responsible writers of our 
time, Mann, Proust, Gide, Yeats, Kafka, 
etc., to whose writings ‘‘a guidebook for the 
puzzle is needed.” He feels that not to deal” 
with the gap “is not to catch the momen- 
tum” of contemporary literature, ‘and so 
not to catch one version of the momentum 
of the society of which it is an expressive 
part.” Briefly, Blackmur thinks that this 
gap, in a sense, is the result of the pressure 
of the breakdown in the concepts of reli- 
gion, philosophy, ethics, and politics of 
Western Christianity; that actually the 
theme of Ulysses, for example, is the theme 
of that breakdown. There Joyce, he says, 
went ahead “presenting a kind of nihilism 
of unreasonable order.” The essay is much 
too long to summarize here, but a clue as to 
why it is valuable for an understanding not 
only of Joyce but of other contemporary 
writers is given by Stanley Hyman in the 
February Poetry, in which he discusses 
Blackmur’s methods of criticism. Hyman 
says of Blackmur: ‘What he has is not so 
much a unique method as a unique habit of 
mind, a capacity for painstaking investiga- 
tion which is essential for contemporary- 
criticism, and which might properly be iso- 
lated as his major contribution to the brew.” 
Blackmur, he says, conducts verbal research 


“and is almost unique in his assumption that 
no demand for knowledge the poet makes on 
the serious reader (that is, the critic) is un- 
reasonable, and that if he doesn’t have the 
information he had better go out and get it.” 
It is because Blackmur uses these methods 
on Ulysses that “The Jew in Search of a 
Son” bridges so well the gap between Joyce 
and his readers. 


“GETTING AT WHICH PUBLIC?” BY 
Se4n O’Faolain, also in the winter Virginia 
Quarterly Review, presents interesting com- 
ments on the character of the reading audi- 
ence of the United States. O’Faoldin re- 
marks that how a writer’s literary success, 
as distinct from his popular and financial 
success, is measured in the United States the 
foreigner finds almost impossible to under- 
stand. To him it seems that intelligent criti- 
cism has much greater difficulty in asserting 
itself here than in Great Britain or in Eu- 
rope. He feels that many of the characteris- 
tics of contemporary American literature 
such as its subject matter, “the tough, the 
down-and-out, the blown-leaf, the beach- 
comber, the lost souls”; its preoccupation 
with “the commonplace mind”; its brutali- 
ty; its sentimentality; can be explained only 
“by reference to the evil attractive force of 
that enormous public and the lack of that 
withdrawn, but firmly established, enclave 
that acts as a brake, or remora, on the in- 
fallibly bad taste and hunger of the masses.” 


FEW CRITICAL ESSAYS ARE SO 
written these days as to inspire the lay reader 
to re-read the masterpiece under discussion. 
An exception is Joaquin Ortega’s “Rethink- 
ing Cervantes” in the winter New Mexico 
Quarterly Review. Ortega brings to his sub- 
ject both scholarship and enthusiasm. His 
essay was written in commemoration of the 
fourth centenary of Cervantes’ birth, and 
his purpose is to outline some of the con- 
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tributions of Cervantes to the Western 
world. This essay is especially interesting to 
read in connection with Blackmur’s on 
Joyce because Ortega presents Cervantes as 
also straddling a gap between civilizations. 
However, whereas Blackmur would have 
Bloom moving within an orderly framework 
of chaos, Don Quixote, according to Ortega, 
“represents the synthesis of medieval reli- 
gious tradition struggling for survival in an 
era of rationalism.” Sancho is “the proto- 
type of ‘the perfect common man,’” and 
one of Cervantes’ major contributions is his 
portrayal of the friendship between the aris- 
tocrat and the man of the people, his love 
and understanding for all social classes. 
Again, Ortega points out, Cervantes’ lesson 
seems to be that man must nourish both 
faith and reason and be nourished by both; 
for, with only one or the other, half of life is 
shut to him. Don Quixote is also a landmark 
in literary art. ‘With Cervantes the modern 
novel came to be. It was a fresh start be- 
cause besides giving the norm, he brought 
all the previous forms of narrative into his 
book.”” But from Ortega’s pen, Cervantes 
emerges much more importantly as a de- 
lineation of one of the most effective civiliz- 
ing patterns of the Western world than as a 
literary artist per se. It is that which brings 
to Ortega’s essay its freshness and con- 
temporaneousness. 


THE NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY RE- 
view will attract especially those persons in- 
terested in regional literature. It carries 
regularly bibliographical handguides to the 
literature of the Southwest; and the criti- 
cism, fiction, and poetry which it publishes 
usually bear some relation to the Southwest 
and Spanish-American influences. It is pub- 
lished quarterly by the University of New 
Mexico at Albuquerque. Subscriptions $2.00 
per year; single copies, $0.65. 


“THE PUBLICATION OF GULLIVER’S 
Travels” by H. Teerink in the winter Dublin 
Magazine is a lively account of the complex 
negotiations connected with the first edition 
of that masterpiece. Terrink’s recent re- 
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search has enabled him to produce a kind of 
chart to the labyrinthian maneuvers of Gay, 
Pope, Motte the publisher, and Swift him- 
self to guard the author against the political 
persecution of the sort which had recently 
threatened him in connection with the 
Drapier Letters. Some of the results of 
Teerink’s investigations seem to prove that 
the letters written to Motte, purportedly by 
Richard Sympson, who claimed to be a 
cousin of Lemuel Gulliver and who submit- 
ted the manuscript to Motte, actually were 
written by John Gay; that the manuscript 
which Gay submitted was a transcript, not 
the original, which was well locked up in 
Ireland; that Motte knew from the begin- 
ning the identity of the author; that the 
portrait of Gulliver and rough drafts of the 
maps emanated from Swift himself. Dev- 
otees of eighteenth-century literature, es- 
pecially, will find this essay useful, not 
merely for reasons bibliographical but also 
because it presents a vivid picture of the lit- 
erary camaraderie of Swift and his friends. 


TWO PROVOCATIVE ESSAYS BY 
Stanley Hyman to which attention should 
be drawn, but which are too extensive to 
summarize here, are ““The Marxist Criticism 
of Literature” in the winter Antioch Review 
and ‘The Psychoanalytic Criticism of Lit- 
erature” in the winter Western Review. The 
first surveys the history of the sociological 
criticism of literature from Plato to Kenneth 
Burke and F. O. Matthiessen; the second 
summarizes Freud’s contributions to psy- 
choanalytic criticism (which began with the 
publication of his Interpretation of 
Dreams) and then goes on to discuss the 
major psychoanalytic literary studies by 
other authors which have appeared since 
then. Hyman’s final conclusion, arrived at 
from his investigation and appraisal of these 
two trends in contemporary criticism, seems 
to be summed up in his statement that “‘The 
hope of the future is for a unified social psy- 
chology, probably founded on ‘Gestalt’ field 
concepts, utilizing the valid insights and 
concepts of psychoanalysis and other psy- 
chologies, conditioned by the insights and 
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concepts of Marxism and other sociologies, 
and organized in a body of generally accept- 
ed laws, data, and laboratory special tech- 
niques that would make the field a mature 
science.” Yet another essay by Hyman,‘‘The 
Critical Achievement of Caroline Spurgeon” 
appears in the winter Kenyon Review. Those 
who are familiar with her Shakespearean 
Imagery and What It Tells Us especially will 
find it useful. After hediscusses her theses and 
their effects upon contemporary scholarship, 
the final picture he leaves of Miss Spurgeon 
is that of a pioneer who made a wide clearing 
but actually only pointed out, rather than 
herself ventured down, the path which leads 
to a wider concept of the nature of metaphor 
and symbolism. 


“READING THE LANGUAGE OF LIT- 
erature” by Lorraine Nauss in the Quarterly 
Journal of Speech for December, is an effec- 
tively written discussion of oral reading. 
Scientists engage in a number of experiences 
or experiments from which they abstract 
and pass along the results. The literary art- 
ist engages in one experience and tries to 
pass it along. The meaning of his work can- 
not be put into a paraphrase or into a logical 
analysis followed by an analysis of the emo- 
tional elements. The meaning is the total 
experience. The good reader participates in 
the author’s experience, so far as possible, 
by recalling (even consciously?) the associa- 
tions of the words, phrases, and situations. 
If he reads aloud, these images and feelings 
show in his voice and body and through 
empathy with him as well as through the 
words the hearer participates in the experi- 
ence—that is, gets the real meaning. The ex- 
perience is a process, not something static 
like an idea; it never is but always is becom- 
ing (cf. MacLeish’s famous dictum that a 
poem should not mean but be, and Cleanth 
Brooks’s almost violent denunciation of 
paraphrase). Miss Nauss has taught speech 
in two universities and now teaches English 
in Roosevelt College, Chicago. 


A PERSONAL MEMOIR OF JOHN 
Peale Bishop by Allen Tate appears in the 
winter Western Review. Some of the bio- 
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graphical facts he presents seem,.as Tate 
points out, to be reflected in Bishop’s poetry, 
for example, the deep conflict in loyalties 
which was felt by him and by many people 
in the border South from 1865 to 1914. But 
the memoir is chiefly interesting for the fact 
that Tate has caused to emerge very vividly 
the personality of an important American 
poet and critic who, while living, kept him- 
self pretty well secluded. In the same issue 
under the title “Obscurity” are some of the 
unpublished notes which were found among 
Bishop’s literary remains. These might well 
be used to show students how dimly formed 
concepts may evolve as full-born literary 
ideas and how symbols, metaphors, and 
other poetic devices may be conceived in 
philosophical meditation. 


THE POETRY OF THOMAS MERTON 
is interpreted in the light of his biography 
by Will Lissner in an essay in the February 
Catholic W orld entitled ““Toast of the Avant- 
Garde: A Trappist Poet.” Anyone who has 
read Merton’s first book, Thirty Poems, 
published in 1944, will be glad to know 
something of Merton himself. He was born 
in France of a British father and an Ameri- 
can mother; educated in French and English 
schools; on his father’s death came to 
America to live with his grandparents on 
Long Island; attended Columbia Universi- 
ty, where he edited everything in sight; was 
converted to Catholicism; and eventually 
renounced the world and entered into the 
monastic order of the Cistercians of the 
Strict Observance. The head of the New Di- 
rections Press, which is just now issuing a 
new volume of Merton’s poems, likes to 
think of him as the most important Catholic 
poet since Gerard Manley Hopkins. Lissner 
believes that it is too soon to rank him that 
high but thinks he shows great promise. Cer- 
tainly anyone who has read his poems, how- 
ever, cannot help feeling that Merton’s is a 
compelling new voice. 


THE QUESTION “CAN ANYTHING BE 
Done for American Radio?” is both asked 
and answered affirmatively by Rolf Kalten- 
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born in the Saturday Review of Literature 
(January 31). Kaltenborn says that there is 
no need any longer for radio listeners to be 
presented with a choice between twin evils— 
government operation or advertiser domi- 
nation of our broadcasting systems. There 
will soon be available a way by which lis- 
teners can pay directly for radio in the same 
way they subscribe to magazines. They will 
be able to pay for the kind of programs they 
want to hear. Kaltenborn then goes on to 
describe a new system of subscription radio 
being forwarded by William Benton, former 
Assistant Secretary of State, which has been 
made possible by a new mechanical device 
which permits a procedure something like 
this: A radio station sends out programs, 
but it sends out at the same time a whistling 
sound which prevents the listener from hear- 
ing this program clearly over his radio set 
unless he has attached to his set a small 
patented device which acts as a sort of filter 
and clears away the whistle. This device is 
rented from the station (cost per annum 
about eighteen dollars) and the rental fee 
helps to pay the cost of the programs, which 
are free from advertising. The present 
broadcasting companies are of course fight- 
ing the whole idea, but Kaltenborn expects 
that very shortly there will be at least ten 
such subscription stations in operation. 


NCTE MEMBERS MAY BECOME AS- 
sociate members of the English Association 
(British) for the nominal fee of one dollar 
per year. Such associate members receive 
one issue of the three-times-a-year magazine 
English, the president’s address (published 
as a pamphlet), and the privilege of buying 
other publications of the English Associa- 
tion at members’ prices. 

The English Association is an organiza- 
tion of literary persons and teachers of 
English, led chiefly by university men. 
Authors and critics outside the teaching 
profession give many of their lectures, and 
the president is usually an archbishop, an 
admiral, or even the prime minister. There 
are some conferences devoted to English in 
schools, but the organization activities are 
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more in the field of literature, standard and 
contemporary, with occasional considera- 
tion of language. The general tone of the as- 
sociation is somewhere between that of the 
College Section of NCTE and that of the 
MLA. Anyone seriously considering English 
Association membership may obtain from 
the National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21, a 
list of the association publications now 
available. Applications for associate mem- 
bership in the association should be sent to 
the National Council with the dollar dues. 


ESSIE CHAMBERLAIN, PRESIDENT 
of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in 1939, died February 5, 1948. Miss 
Chamberlain was born in Pittsfield, Illinois, 
in 1882, and received her public school edu- 
cation there. After a couple of years of teach- 
ing in elementary schools, she attended IIli- 
nois State Normal University, obtaining her 
Bachelor’s degree in 1910. After teaching 
English in downstate Illinois high schools, 
she transferred to the township high school 
in Oak Park, large Chicago suburb, where 
she remained until illness compelled her to 
retire two years ago. 

After going to Oak Park, Miss Chamber- 
lain earned her M.A. in English at the 
University of Chicago. Many summers she 
taught teachers at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the University of Missouri, and the 
University of Wisconsin. Between times she 
edited a number of classics and the widely 
used Essays Old and New. 

Miss Chamberlain was a modest person, 
gracious, always good company, She had a 
great capacity for friendship, and this as 
well as careful daily preparation for her 
classes won the friendship and high esteem 
of her students. Young teachers attending 
Council meetings often remarked that Miss 
Chamberlain gave them the same courteous 
consideration she accorded the prominent 
and influential. In professional matters and 
organization affairs she was respected for 
what other leaders frequently called her 
“good judgment.” Essie Chamberlain was 
the sort of teacher America needs. 
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Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Ides of March. By TaorNToN WiLpeR. Harper. 
$2.75. 


Through the use of imaginary letters and docu- 
ments Wilder has built up a picture of the Rome of 
Caesar, Catullus, Clodia, Cleopatra, Brutus, Cicero, 
and others. The pages are crowded with the surging 
life of the citizens, as Caesar reflects upon his mas- 
tery of the world, his success as a dictator, and his 
passion for Cleopatra, knowing that his death is ap- 
proaching. Wise, penetrating, and very scholarly. 
March Book-of-the-Month selection. 


The Saint and the Devil: A Biographical Study of Good 
and Evil. By Francis Wrnwar. Harper. $2.75. 


The “Saint” is Joan of Arc. The “Devil” is Gilles 
de Rais. Accepted facts of the life of the Saint are not 
changed. The striking contrast of good and evil as 
represented by the Saint and the Devil gives em- 
phasis to each character. Of added interest is the 
brilliant background of the times and people of fif- 
teenth-century France in which the characters move, 
rise, and fall. 


The Great Rehearsal. By CARL VAN Doren. Viking. 
$3.75. 

From personal records and diaries of men who 
attended the Federalist Convention held at Inde- 
pendence Hall, 1787, Van Doren has written a fas- 
cinating and revealing account of the adoption of the 
Constitution .of the United States. Suspense is 
electric as state after state is won over. (Are the 
meetings of the United Nations also great rehears- 
als?) February Book-of-the-Month selection. 


The Professor's Umbrella. By Mary JANE Warp. 
Random. $3.00. 


By the author of The Snake Pit. On the jacket. 
“A story of rivalries and jealousies, of bigotry and 
intolerance on an American campus, told with 
warmth, with spirit, and with humor.” Not a pleas- 
ant picture of a Midwest town and campus. Gregory 
Kitner, Jewish instructor in English, has been dis- 
missed on a trumped-up charge. The president of the 
college is an anti-Semitist and resents (apparently) 
the professor’s popularity with his classes. The re- 
action of members of the faculty is most interesting. 
To Gregory himself the action is stimulating. 


Eagle in the Sky. By F. Van Wyck Mason. Lippin- 
cott. $3.00. 
The third of Mason’s Revolutionary War stories 
covering the period 1780-81, ending with Lord 


Cornwallis’ surrender. Three young doctors are lead- 
ing characters. A long, colorful, and readable tale. 
Literary Guild February choice. 


The Cry of Dolores. By Hersert GorMAN. Rine- 
hart. $3.50. 
By the author of The Wine of San Lorenzo. A 
vivid re-creation of the Mexican uprising of 1810. 


The Gilded Hearse. By CHARLES O. Gornam. Crea- 
tive Age. 

One day and a night in the life of a publicity man 
at Hutchinson’s, book publishers. Since the author 
has been publicity man for a well-known publisher, 
some curiosity about facts and names is natural. 


The Great Ones: The Love Story of Two Very Impor- 
tant People. By RALPH INGERSOLL. Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.00. 

The author’s living experiences have made him 
exceptionally qualified to write this book. One of his 
“important people” is editor of Facts. The author 
has been editor or manager of the New Yorker, For- 
tune, Time, Life, and PM. The background is im- 
portant, but the theme is the love (or loves) of two 
people. Undercurrents, with the use of real names 
and facts, add a surprising interest to this story of the 
rich, the richer, and the great people, whose identity 
is partly guesswork. 


Eagle at My Eyes. By NorMAN Katxov. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 

“The eye that mocketh at his father, and de- 
spiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley 
shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.” 
Prov. 30:17. The story is of a Jewish-Gentile mar- 
riage. The parents of the Jewish youth were never 
reconciled to their son’s choice. Perhaps the son 
never was. The girl? A bitter, tragic story of two 
people with different backgrounds and emotional 
convictions—but who loved each other in their own 
ways. 


Mortal Coils: A Play in Three Acts. By ALpous 

Hux ey. Harper. $2.50. 

From the short story “Gioconda Smile.” “The 
dramatic account of a man’s life and of the three 
women who took part in it.”” Without the philosophy 
it could be merely a good detective story. 


Demian: The Story of a Youth. By HERMAN HEssE. 
Foreword by THomas MANN. Holt. $3.00. . 
Herman Hesse, author of Steppenwolf, was the 

1946 Nobel prize-winner. The problem of the Beast 

in Man was the subject of Steppenwolf. The problem 
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of Good and Evil experienced by Sinclair as boy and 
man is the theme of Demian, published in Germany 
before World War I. Demian—an older boy—and 
his mother, Eve (real or symbolic?), teach Sinclair 
that God in the final analysis is both Good and Evil. 
Through Demian and Eve, Sinclair comes to under- 
stand himself. Much symbolism. 


A Light in the Window. By Mary Roserts RINE- 
HART. Rinehart. $2.75. 


The story of the Wayne book-publishing family. 
Matthew, the founder, remembers his part in the 
Spanish-American War. At the opening of the story 
his son returns from World War I; at the close his 
grandson returns from World War II. Wayne II, 
Wayne III, made war marriages. In these thirty 
years, depression, tragedies, clashes of temperament 
and politics—love and patience—are an excellent 
background for this story. Easy to read. 


Private Enterprise. By ANGELA THIRKELL. Knopf. 
$3.50. 


Thirkell enthusiasts will find many of their fa- 
vorite characters here with new ones just as con- 
genial. It is the second summer of “peace,” and 
Barsetshire Brandons, deans, vicars, and lesser 
people are inclined to blame the Labour government 
for the weather, the measles, the scarcity of liquor, 
and rationing. End maps of Barsetshire. 


The Common Chord: Stories and Tales. By FRANK 
O’Connor. Knopf. $2.75. 


By the author of Crab A pple Jelly. Twelve stories 
about small-town people. Raffish, human. 


Man into Beast. Edited by A. C. Specrorsxy. 
Doubleday. $3.75. 


Weird and fascinating tales from contemporary 
and near-contemporary writers based upon a theme 
used by earliest story-tellers—man’s changing from 
the human form into the body of a beast. Included 
are Ben Hecht’s professor who became a termite and 
Stephen V. Benét’s story of the man who became a 
cat. Highly entertaining. 


The Collected Tales of A. E. Coppard. Knopf. $5.00. 


Thirty-eight tales selected by the author. Writ- 
ten between 1921-38. Many are from Adam and 
Eve and Pinch Me. Of wide range and variety in 
theme and emotional intensity. Of exceptional 
merit. 


The First Fish and Other Stories. By WARREN BECK. 
Antioch Press. $2.50. 


Short stories, largely of normal people, made in- 
teresting by perceptive choice of incident, told in a 
style so well suited to its content that it is noticed 
only on second reading. Not wishy-washy, not ex- 
citing; just interesting and lifelike. 
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Strange Life of Ivan Osokin. By P. D. OusPENSKY. 
Holme Press. $2.75. 


A didactic fantasy of novelette length. Twenty- 
six-year-old Ivan, an intellectual daydreaming ne’er- 
do-well, is permitted to go back twelve years in time 
and yet to remember, so far as he wishes, all the 
events of those years. All comes out just the same. 
Then he learns that the only escape is through chang- 
ing himself, through sacrifice (unspecified, but proba- 
bly giving up wishful thinking) and we leave him de- 
bating whether to make it. More readable than this 
sounds. 


Your Newspaper. By Ning NIEMAN 1945- 
46. Macmillan. $2.75. 


Nine practicing newspaper persons—seven men 
and two women—studying at Harvard under the lib- 
eral provisions of the Nieman Foundation have tried 
to tell here what newspapers could and should be. 
Going back to their jobs even before the book was 
finished, they were not irresponsible; and yet they 
have named names in their criticisms. An important 
companion book to A Free and Responsible Press, by 
the Commission on Freedom of the Press. 


Depends What You Mean by Love. By NIcHOLAS 
Monsarrat. Knopf. $2.75. 


“Heavy Rescue”; “Leave Cancelled’’; ““H.M.S. 
Marlborough Will Enter Harbour.” Three sensitive 
long stories of great simplicity: love for humanity— 
a man’s love for a woman—a captain’s love for his 
ship. 

The Franciscan Missions of California. By Joun A. 

BerceEr. Doubleday. $3.75. 


A reissue of a fine work. Map and photographs. 


North Carolina in the Short Story. Edited by R1cHaRD 
Watser. University of North Carolina. $3.50. 
Fifteen short stories rich in literary and regional 

interest. Most of the writers are residents of the 

state; they have largely portrayed the North Caro- 
lina scene. Short autobiographical sketches. 


Midnight Lace. By MacKintay Kantor. Random. 
$2.75. 

A 1911 “period” piece—will interest any reader 
with midwestern small-town memories. A pretty 
millinery trimmer came for a season to a small-town 
shop. Of course she met a rich, conservative man. 


Cross Section: 1948. Edited by Epwin SEAVER. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 
Fourth annual volume of American writing. 
Largely young, unknown authors. 


Yankee Life by Those Who Lived It. Edited by Bar- 
rows Mussey. Knopf. $6.00. 
Very long—pleasantly illustrated. An enlarged, 
revised edition of We Were New England, published 
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in 1937. In a foreword the author says, “I have taken 
from autobiographies of New Englanders those pas- 
sages which show what it felt like to live in the 
cradle of the nation.” This is the pre-Civil War New 
England, from Mather to Emerson and the Yankee 
dealers in cuckoo clocks and wooden nutmegs. 


The World’s Great Lakes. By Ferprnanp C. LANE. 
Doubleday. $3.50. 


Mr. Lane calls our attention to this “Age of 
Lakes” era, as geologists call it, and to the fact that 
many have disappeared and more are evaporating 
—‘the world is drying up.”’ He lays special stress 
upon the “personality” of many well-known large 
lakes or little-known small ones. Of special interest 
are his chapters “Lakes and Civilization” and 
“Man Intrudes upon the Stage.” He tells a thousand 
“believe-it-or-not”’ facts. 


The South, Old and New: A History, 1820-1947. By 
FRANCIS BUTLER SimKINs. Knopf. $6.00. 


The author’s family has long lived in South 
Carolina. He graduated at the University of South 
Carolina, has Master’s and Doctor’s degrees from 
Columbia. His intention in this book is to explain 
what makes the South different. To do that he 
writes an interpretive history of the South. He makes 
an earnest effort to be free from prejudice. Illus- 
trated. 


Best of Art. By Emity GenaveERr. Doubleday. $7.50. 


The art critic of the New York World Telegram 
has selected fifty paintings of contemporary artists. 
Of these representative pictures she has written ap- 
preciations. Fifty full-page illustrations, sixteen in 
full color. 


Lake Okeechobee. By ALFRED JACKSON HANNA and 
KatHryn Hanna. Bobbs-Merrill. $4.00. 


Latest in the “American Lakes” series. Of added 
interest because of the establishment of the Ever- 
glades Park and because of the River of Grass 
volume. 


Step Down, Elder Brother. By Joseruina RIGGLI. 
Rinehart. $3.00. 


Set in Monterrey, this changing process taking 
place in Mexico might be applicable to many coun- 
tries. New ways, new manners—new life—come to a 
great Mexican family whose sons and daughters ac- 
cept and demand the right to be modern. 


It’s an Old California Custom. By Lee Surrey. 
Vanguard. $3.00. 


Dedicated to “My Helpspend.” Mr. Shippey be- 
trays a gusty humor in writing of the old and older 
days of California. Third volume of “American 
Custom” series. Illustrated—good print—easy 
reading. 
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The Tennessee, Vol. 11: The New River: Civil War to 
TVA. By Donatp Davipson. Rinehart. $3.50. 


The “Old River’s” history was published in Vol- 
ume I, “Frontier to Secession,” in 1946. Here is the 
story of the Tennessee’s participation in the Civil 
War—of Shiloh, Pittsburg Landing, and the Recon- 
struction Movement. The controversial story of 
TVA is told in detail. Illustrated. Thirty-fourth 
volume of “Rivers of America” series. Choice books 
for collectors of Americana. Darker Grows the Valley 
by Harry E. Kroll is a recent TVA story. 


The Steep Places. By NORMAN ANGELL. Harper. 
$3.00. 

From the Gospel of St. Matthew:“ . . . the whole 
herd ran down a steep place into the sea, and 
perished in the waters.” Contents: “The Human 
Factor: The Danger and the Hope,” ‘““Human Na- 
ture in the Atomic Age,” “The Place of Power in 
a Free Society,” “Ignored History,” “Russia and the 
West,” “‘The Ultimate Issue.” By the Nobel prize- 
winner author of The Great Illusion. He sees a world 
torn by destructive passions but hopes freedom may 
be preserved without resort to war. 


The Enduring Federalist. Edited and analyzed by 
A. BEearp. Doubleday. $4.00. 


Included are the most significant of the Federalist 
papers, expositions of the Constitution by Hamil- 
ton, Madison, and Jay. Introduction by Dr. Beard, 
giving background of the papers and sketches of the 
men who wrote them. In a brief overview of each of 
the nine sections into which the papers are divided 
they are associated with the critical events amid 
which they were written. 


The Sleepwalkers: A Trilogy. By HERMANN BRocH. 
Pantheon. $5.00. 


“The Romantic” (1888); “The Anarchist’ 
(1903); “The Realist” (1918). A study of the dis- 
solving structure of modern European society. A 
crisis of modern man, covering three periods in each 
of which the masses are ever slipping farther from 
security, nearer to chaos. 


5,000 Years of Gems and Jewelry. By FRANCES 
Rocers and Atice BEarp. New rev. ed. Lippin- 
cott. $3.75. 


Amazingly complete information about, and his- 
tory of, gems and jewelry, their romance, and the 
superstitions that have been attached to them. The 
legends of “The Great Mogul,” “The Kohinoor,” 
“The Queen’s Diamond Necklace,” ““The Hope Dia- 
mond,” “The Ruby of the Black Prince”’ are related 
to wars and intrigue. Skills in cutting, fashions in 
mounting, are described. Lavishly illustrated. In- 
formative and interesting. 


From My Journal. By ANDRE Maurots. Harper. 
$2.75. 
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In 1946 Mr. Maurois came to America and for a 
time was an instructor at the University of Kansas 
City. These American experiences are a part of his 
Journal. Later he returned to France and wrote of 
conditions there. He has great faith in France and 
her people. January 1, 1947, he writes, “I find my 
country less sick than I had been told. Yes, we will 
manage.” 


Liberia 1847-1947. By CHARLES Morrow WILSON. 
Sloane. $3.75. 


The story of Liberia, its founding one hundred 
years ago as a refuge for freed and escaped slaves, its 
development, and its forming with small coastal 
settlements a republic known as the Commonwealth 
of Liberia. It now produces 17 per cent of the world’s 
supply of natural rubber. It was used as a war base 
during the recent war, and the United States Navy 
has recently completed there a strategic naval base 
and deep-water harbor. The need for modern medi- 
cine is urgent, as tropical diseases are a menace to 
all. 


Collected Poems. By StstER M. MADELEVA. Mac- 
millan. $2.75. 


The author is now president of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege of Notre Dame; also lecturer, teacher, and pro- 
fessor of English. She has published several volumes 
of poetry. The universality of her varied themes, the 
musical quality of her poems, endear them to many 
readers. 


Collected Lyrical Poems. By Vivian Locke ELLIs. 
Introduction by WALTER DE LA MARE. Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. 


Written over a forty-year period. Mr. De la 
Mare says of them: “For me they reveal in their 
own degree and order what a poetic conception of 
our human existence implies.” 


Ships and Other Figures. By WILLIAM MEREDITH. 
Princeton University Press. $2.00. 


Mr. Meredith won the Harriet Monroe award in 
1944 and in 1947 was awarded a Guarantor’s prize 
for a group of poems in Poetry. “Clarity of commu- 
nication” he believes to be the first responsibility of 
a modern poet. 


Selected Poems of D. H. Lawrence. Introduction by 
KENNETH Rexrota. (“New Classics Series.”’) 
New Directions. $1.50. 


Representative selections of different periods. 


Paris Spleen. By CHARLES BAUDELAIRE. Translated 
by Lovutse VAREsE. New Directions. Boxed, 
$3.00. 


Short personal essays, some of which might be 
called short short stories. Bitter, pessimistic, self- 
deprecating, but vigorously imaginative and terse- 
ly expressive. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


Revolution in American Drama. By Epmonp M. 
Gacey. Columbia University Press. Pp. 315. 
$3.75. 

A survey of the American theater from 1912 to 
the present, with special emphasis upon dramatic 
forms, themes, and trends. Includes also discussions 
of the changes in manners and morals, the influence 
of European reformers, the little-theater movement, 
and the development of new techniques in stage- 
craft. Really a compendium of information. And the 
style is not pedantic! 


John Bull’s Letter to Lord Byron. Edited by ALAN 
LanG Strout. University of Oklahoma Press. 
Pp. 170. $3.00. 

Strout proves on the basis of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters that John Gibson Lockhart wrote the 
famous John Bull letter to Byron on the subject of 
his epic satire Don Juan. In his introduction he 
gives a good picture of Lockhart and his literary 
circle. The second half of the book is a reprint of the 
letter, which in true nineteenth-century style ex- 
tended, of course, to the length of a pamphlet. This 
volume is very well gotten up and is delightfully il- 
lustrated with contemporary drawings and por- 
traits. 


The Foreign Sources of Shakespeare’s Work. By 
SELMA GuTTMAN. King’s Crown Press. Pp. 168. 
$2.75. 

Nocomprehensive study of Shakespeare’s sources 
has been made since 1904, and that lacks a bibliog- 
raphy. Miss Guttman presents an annotated bibli- 
ography of all commentary on the subject between 
1904 and 1940 and includes also lists of certain 
translations which were available to Shakespeare. 


The Humanities in Canada. By WATSON KIRKCON- 

_NELL and A. S. P. WoopHovuse. Humanities Re- 

search Council of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

Pp. 287. 

This study is the result of an extensive survey. It 
includes a brief historical sketch of the evolution of 
Canadian universities (both English and French 
institutions are included), a brief analysis of the hu- 
manities in secondary education and at various 
levels of university activity. Includes also a rough 
survey of library resources and presents a short- 
term program of objectives for the humanities in 
Canada. The situations described do not seem 
peculiarly foreign! 


The Light That Flickers. By DEXTER MERRIAM 
KEEzeER. Harper. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


The author describes with candid wit his experi- 
ences as the president of a small college in Oregon. 
He discusses the confused issues of a liberal-arts edu- 
cation with astringent objectivity and suggests im- 
provements. College teachers who read it will have 
a clearer idea of the problems of administration. 
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FOR THE STUDENT 


The Process of Creative Writing: Growth through Self 
Understanding. By Peart Hocrere. Harper. 


Pp. 369. $3.00. 


The author’s basic premise is that all normal per- 
sons have creative power—if they will use it. This 
book is directed primarily to the person who wants 
to write. It covers narrative-descriptive writing, 
creative exposition, and suggestions on writing 
verse. 


Factual Communication: A Handbook of American 
English. By L. O. Gutmrte. Macmillan. Pp. 448. 
$3.50. 

The focus of this book is upon English as a tool 
subject. It stresses the practical uses of English in 
articles, talks, business letters, and reports and sug- 
gests methods on how to find information. 


Using Words Effectively: Series A. By CHARLES 
CHANDLER PARKHURST. Harper. Pp. 156. $1.50. 


The text comprises eighty exercises in vocabu- 
lary-building grouped under such headings as ‘“‘Pre- 
fixes,” “Suffixes,” “Roots,” “Pronunciation,” 
“Words Commonly Confused,” “Synonyms,” “An- 
tonyms,” “Foreign Adoptions,” and “Spelling.” In- 
cludes also a small-scale model for a “Word Album.” 


The Use of Language. By Henry F. Pommer and 
M. Jr. Crofts. Pp. 258. $1.50. 


This is not the usual grammar or composition 
book. Its method is to present important facts about 
English as illustrations of a relatively small number 
of general principles. There are four chapters: ““The 
Nature of Language,” “The Grammar of English,” 
“The Elementary Principles of Rhetoric,’”’ and 
“Matters of Form.” An appendix contains exercises 
relevant to each chapter. 


A Grammar of Present-Day English. By R. W. 
Pence. Macmillan. Pp. 383. $4.00. 


The author has seen the study of grammar 
banished from the classroom. He is now witnessing 
its almost tremulous return. This volume is designed 
as a practical guide to assist the return of the exile. 
It is not revolutionary. It does try to set up for the 
user a simple system by means of which “he may 
intelligently interpret for himself what happens 
when words get together to form sentences.” 


Exposition: Technical and Popular. By Jay Rei 
GovuLp and P. Otmstep. Longmans, 
Green. Pp. 126. $1.75. 


What distinguishes this book from most others 
on exposition is the fact that it is intended primarily 
for the student who may someday have to write on 
the professional level as a specialist in his field. It not 
only attempts to teach him how to organize facts 
but also how to slant his writing toward two differ- 


ENGLISH 
ent kinds of readers, the reader with the technical 
background and the general reader. 


Oral Communication: A Short Course in S peaking. By 
Donatp C. Bryant and Kari R. WALLACE. 
Appleton-Century. Pp. 320. $2.50. 


A college textbook designed for the beginning 
student, who is introduced immediately to the mini- 
mum knowledge of sound principle and method nec- 
essary for his speeches. More elaborate analysis 
follows; but the emphasis is on the essentials of 
speech, and discussion of the theoretical background 
of rhetoric and the psychology of communication is 
omitted. 


Grammar and Practice Leaves for Writing: Form A. 
By Henry HoLianp CARTER and W. Epson 
RicHMOND. Heath. Pp. 160. $1.00. 

A drillbook in grammar. The exercises are practi- 
cal, and the illustrations used appear to be more in- 
teresting than many in books of the same type. 


A College Book of Prose. By SELMA W. SCHNEIDER 
and JoHN ALBERT SANFORD. 2d ed. Ginn & Co. 
Pp. 504. $2.50. 

A textbook for college courses in composition 
which provides models of professional work for 
analysis. 


Masterworks of World Literature. By Epwin M. 
Everett, S. Brown, and Jonn D. WADE. 
Dryden Press. 2 vols.: Vol. I, pp. 896; Vol. IL., 
pp. 871. Each, $3.75. 

A student’s anthology of literature chosen from 
the classics of the Western world. The tests applied 
in selecting those included were intrinsic merit, in- 
ternational importance, incorporation into the tra- 
dition of Western civilization, and teachability. The 
novel gets less representation than any other liter- 
ary form because of space limitations. 


Literature: The Channel of Culture. By FRancts X. 
Conno__y. Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 714. 


An anthology which derives from the author’s 
conviction that students will respond to the presen- 
tation of literature in its relation to life and to the 
arts and sciences. It is divided into two parts: ““The 
Function of Literature” and “The Forms of Litera- 
ture.” 


Seven Centuries of Verse. Selected and edited by 
A. J. M. Surra. Scribner. Pp. 671. $3.00. 


The selections range from Early English lyrics 
to the present day and include American as well as 
British poetry. The purpose has been to place in the 
hands of college students a representative selection 
of the best poems in the English language and to il- 
lustrate the most important types and forms of 
poetry. Minor poets have been largely omitted, a 
considerable number of important long poems in- 
cluded. 
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The Prince. By Niccold Machiavelli. Edited by 
T. G. Berctn. Pp. 82. 


Selections from the Essays of Montaigne. Translated 
and edited by DonaLp M. Frame. Pp. 120. 


Selections from the Essays of T. H. Huxley. Edited by 
ALBUREY CASTELL. Pp. 119. 


On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. Edited by At- 
BUREY CASTELL. Pp. 118. 


Four Essays on Life and Letters. Edited by E. K. 
Brown. Pp. 118. 


The Alchemist. By BEN Jonson. Edited by G. E. 
BENTLEY. Pp. 116. 


Much Ado about Nothing. By William Shakespeare. 
Edited by Cuartes T. Provuty. Pp. 78. 


Antony and Cleopatra. By William Shakespeare. 
Edited by THEoporE SPENCER. Pp. 115. 


Twelfth Night. By William Shakespeare. Edited by 
Mark Ecc tes. Pp. 87. 


These are all handy pocket-sized volumes, well 
edited and fairly well printed, in the “Crofts Clas- 
sics” series. The price of each is $0.30. The F. S. 
Crofts Co. has recently combined with D. Appleton. 


Public Speaking for Everybody. By James W. Armu- 

STRONG. Harper. Pp. 246. $3.00. 

A freshly written treatise that does not suggest 
by format or exercises that it is meant for classroom 
use. The author emphasizes the human and personal 
elements in addressing an audience and displays 
them in his own writing, from the Preface, called 
“Thanks,” through the many illustrations in the 
chapters. Only part of one of the seven chapters 
deals with voice and bodily expression. 


Standard Handbook of Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
Prepositions. By James C. FERNALD. Rev. ed. 
Funk & Wagnalls. Pp. 513. $3.00. 
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A complete re-writing by the publisher’s staff of 
a standard reference book. For each of about one 
thousand words a list of synonyms; an explanation, 
with illustrations, of the differences between these 
synonyms; a list of antonyms. 


Vocab. By Pavut Saunrer. Vocab Publishers, 
Stewart Station, Richmond, Va. 


A booklet of directions for playing a vocabulary 
game based on word patterns composed of up-and- 
down and curved letters. 


The New Modern Encyclopedia. Based on an edition 
edited by A. H. McDonnaLp. W. H. Wise & Co., 

50 West Forty-seventh St., New York, N.Y. 

Pp. 1494- 

A good one-volume encyclopedia, easy to use, and 
answering most of the minor questions that a high- 
school or college student will need to look up. This 
fifth edition is one-third larger than the fourth and 
comes down to the close of World War II. 


The English Language. ‘‘Essentia] English Library.” 
By G. A. SamBroox. Longmans, Green. Paper. 
$0.60. 

This simple but sound description of the language 
of England today is written in ‘‘Essential English,” 
almost as simple as Basic. The author explains the 
origin and development of the present speech and ac- 
cepts realistic standards of usage. To be recommend- 
ed to high-school juniors and seniors and college 
freshmen, and to Ph.D.’s who have not yet connected 
their knowledge of Old and Middle English with the 
language of 1948. 


A Short Social History of England. ‘‘Essential Eng- 
lish Library.” By L. C. B. S—aman. Longmans, 
Green. Paper. $0.50. 

An introduction to the social (including, of 
course, the economic) history of England. The lan- 
guage is as simple as the subject permits, and there 
is a defining glossary. The point of view seems to be 
that of a moderate Laborite. The Victorian period 
receives high praise. 


Two Outstanding Texts 


A COLLEGE BOOK OF PROSE 


Second Edition: Schneider - Sanford 


This anthology makes available in one volume the best that has 
been and is being said and thought on many timely and vital topics. 
For example, it covers such subjects as democracy, propaganda, 
the philosophy of living, vocations, arts and sciences and war. 
The book includes excellent biographical notes, valuable student 
helps, and suggestions for themes. 


KITTREDGE: SIXTEEN PLAYS 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


Here is enough material for a good course in Shakespeare, with 
the famous explanatory notes by George Lyman Kittredge. Each 
play has an introduction, and there are textual notes and a glos- 
sarial index. The text is Professor Kittredge’s own reading. Modern 
spelling and punctuation are used. 


Contents: The Tempest, Much Ado About Nothing, A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, 
Twelfth Night, King Richard the Second, First Part of King Henry 
the Fourth, King Henry the Fifth, Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, King Lear, Othello, Antony and Cleopatra. 


Please Ask for Full Information 


Boston 17 New York 11 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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The Story of ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By R. F. Patterson 


“BASING his account of the lives and works of 250 eminent English poets, prose 
writers dramatists and novelists, on personal and human elements, R. F. Patterson 
has written a truly different account of English literature from the time of Chaucer 
to James Joyce. Many photographs feature this interesting account of great men 
of yesterday and today. Here is an account which brings one up to date in a most 
adequate fashion.” —New Haven Journal Courier. $3.75 


Dictionary of WORD ORIGINS 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


“AN excellent introduction to the love of words, their rich study and their fresh 
use. A first-class reference work . . . a delight to the browser.” —F. H. Law, Educ. 
Adviser, Reader’s Digest. $5.00 


Twentieth Century ENGLISH 
Edited by William S. Knickerbocker 


A SELECTION of thirty-six essays clarifying and interpreting such issues as 
BASIC ENGLISH, SEMANTICS, THE NATURE OF SPEECH, LANGUAGE 
IN EDUCATION, REMEDIAL WORK, WRITING FOR THE PUBLIC, THE 
TEACHING OF COMPOSITION, LITERARY CRITICISM, etc. Among the 
contributors are S. I. Hayakawa, ArcurpaLp MacLetsn, H. L. Mencken, Joun 
Erskine, Kenneta Burke, Oscar CARGILL. 468 Pages $5.00 


UNUSUAL WORDS 


AND HOW THEY CAME ABOUT 
By Edwin Radford 


“‘WE are grateful to the author for the mass of information which he has collated 
on the origin of strange phrases and the colloquialisms which have been accepted 


in this country.”—The Library World 326 Pages $3.75 
JOURNEY WITHIN 
By Romain Rolland 


THE distinguished author’s last book—an autobiography—is a revelation of the 
spirit that is Rolland. Contains much of his uncompromising facing of life and 


truth as he saw them. ““Recommended.”—Library Journal. $3.00 
By Jean-Paul Sartre 

THE first book to appear in America on Existentialism by its leader and chief 

protagonist. ““Recommended.”—Book-of-the-Month-Club News. $2.75 


LIMITED EDITIONS 
ORDER NOW! 


TWO WORKS OF DISTINGUISHED SCHOLARSHIP 


A HISTORY OF MODERN DRAMA 


Edited by 
BARRETT H. CLARK and GEORGE FREEDLEY 


HIS monumental work, which in a single volume presents 

for the first time a full and comprehensive history of the 
drama, in every country of Europe and America, from the rise 
of Ibsen to the present day, is written by outstanding authori- 
ties on the drama of different nations, and is presented in a 
direct, straightforward, concise manner, in simple language, 
with emphasis on solid theatrical accomplishment rather than 
on aesthetic theorizing. Large Royal Octavo. Bibliography. 
Index. 823 pages. $5.00. 


A LITERARY HISTORY 


OF ENGLAND 


By 
ALBERT C. BAUGH, KEMP MALONE, TUCKER 
BROOKS, GEORGE W. SHERBURN, 
and SAMUEL C. CHEW 


HIS new Literary History of England is a comprehensive and 

scholarly account of English literature from the begin- 
nings in Old English down to the start of World War II. It is 
the first complete one-volume history of its kind and is the 
result of the collaboration of five scholars, each of whom is 
well known for his work in the period for which he has 
assumed responsibility. Within the scope of each period the 
authors have included a readable, accurate account of the 
intellectual, political, and social backgrounds of each period 
and biographical and critical sketches of significant authors of 
the period. $7.50. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 
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Composition for 
College Students By THOMAS, MANCHESTER & SCOTT 


In this fourth edition of their famous text the authors have brought 
together those features of the previous editions which have been 
found most valuable in the experience of many teachers. An effi- 
cient correction chart is supplied to all teachers using the text. 
Fourth Edition. $3.25 


Magazine 
Article Writing By BRENNECKE & CLARK 


This text for courses on magazine article and feature writing deals 
with every step in the planning, writing, and marketing of any article 
and with every type of non-fiction for all types of periodicals and 
newspapers. Full, specific material is given on basic techniques and 
practical problems are included. $3.90 


English 
Fundamentals By EMERY & KIERZEK 


This manual has been prepared for students who need remedial or 
drill work in English. It contains all the rules, definitions, and ex- 
planations of grammar and composition in a clear, simple form, 
accompanied by a great many practical and effective exercises. Form 
A & Form B, each $1.25 


English 
at Work By GRANT, VAN GUNDY & SHRODES. 


This is a book of readings with exercises in workbook form, organ- 
ized to aid the student in reading and listening for exact meanings 
and implications, in distinguishing between straight reporting and 
affective writing, and in recognizing the logic of thought and struc- 
ture. $2.20. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY « New York 11 


COLLEGE FRESHMAN 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION TEXTS 


Handbooks - Rhetorics - Grammars 


WRITING AND THINKING Foerster and Steadman 


This teachable text combines a handbook of composition with a handbook of 
revision. A distinguishing feature is the clear and thoroughgoing distinction 
made between formal, literary English, and informal, colloquial English. Part 
Two, A Handbook of Revision, is also available separately. 


MODERN COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC 
Jensen, Schmitz, and Thoma 


Written from the point of view that the most helpful and realistic approach to 
composition is to lead the student to think of writing as communication. Rules 
are presented as matters of common sense—reasonable and practical aids in 
communication. 


MODERN GRAMMAR AT WORK Watts 


A practical grammar which aims to give a working knowledge of the structure 
of the standard American English of our times. 


Exercise Books 


CORRECTNESS AND PRECISION IN WRITING. Form C 
Grant, Bracher, and Duff 


A combined text and exercise book which trains the student to eliminate the 
more common errors from his sentences, and to say precisely what he means. 


EXERCISES IN WRITING AND THINKING 
Steadman, Miller, and Grant 


A book of skillfully prepared and easily handled exercises, with initial and 
achievement tests to measure the progress of the student. 


EXERCISES IN THE CRAFT OF WRITING | Bracher 


This new text teaches the student to regard a piece of writing as the solution 
of a specific problem, and to develop clear, exact, and forceful expression. 


BOSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO ~ DALLAS - ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 


es HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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An anthology of 


Readings for Liberal Education 


Editors ~ LOUIS G. LOCKE, | 
WILLIAM M. GIBSON & GEORGE ARMS 


Toward Liberal Education 


As the general title indicates, the purpose of the editors has been to provide 
an anthology which would help first-year college students to understand 
what liberal education can mean to them. Toward Liberal Education is especial- 
ly suitable for the freshman English course; it is a stimulating collection of 
classic and contemporary essays—essays which explore ideas and issues 
throughout the whole range of the Liberal Arts curriculum. The first three 
parts are concerned with the skills of a liberal education: learning, reading 
and writing, and thinking. The second four represent the great fields of 
liberal education: the arts, science, society, philosophy and religion. Ques- 
tions prepared by the editors aim to clarify issues raised by the selections, 
by presenting these issues in terms of the students’ backgrounds and in- 
terests. 
To be published in May, prob. 800 pp., $3.00 


Introduction to Literature 


In the belief that the college student is capable of reading good, solid, adult, 
even sophisticated literature, the editors have assembled in Introduction to 
Literature a brilliant selection of imaginative writing from Euripides to 
Thurber—an anthology eminently suitable for use as a basic text in introduc- 
tion to literature courses. In this volume, the poems, stories, and plays ap- 
pear in an order that roughly parallels the first book. ‘‘Man, the Individual’’ 
touches upon the Learning and Reading and Writing and Thinking sections. 
The rest of the sections are parallel with the main parts in their order: ‘‘Man 
on Beauty”’ with The Arts; ‘‘Man and Nature’’ with Science; ‘‘Man and Man" 
with Society; and ‘‘Man’s Beliefs’’ with Philosophy and Religion. Twenty inter- 
pretations by various critics on specific works included in the volume follow 
the selections with which they deal. 


To be published in May, prob. 600 pp., $2.75 
One-volume edition, prob. 1400 pp., $4.00 


Rinehart & Company, Inc. New York 16 
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REVISED 


A MANUAL FOR COLLEGE ENGLISH 


By GEORGE SUMMEY, Jr., and JOHN PAUL ABBOTT, both of 
The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


This extensive revision provides a working body of information 


* % about good English and about intelligent methods of finding material, 
ave selecting, planning, writing and revising. Extensive and interesting 
<. exercises form a comprehensive program of self development in the use 

‘a of language. 432 pages, $2.50 


REVISED ENGLISH ESSENTIALS 


a WITH OBJECTIVE EXERCISES i 
aa By PAUL SIDWELL, Purdue University i 
e ; The simple style of this new text makes it particularly adaptable 
of for the freshman English composition course. No additional text is l 
4 i needed as it contains a full discussion of all rules on which the 64 exer- + 
; ¥ cises are based. Objective exercises, perforated for detaching, plus other 
i time-saving features contribute to making this a valuable text from both - 
; = the teacher’s and student’s point of view. 279 pages, $1.75 
: | 
= 
‘ 4 By RICHARD SUMMERS and DAVID L. PATRICK, both of the | 
University of Arizona 
e z A text which is alive to the most modern and practical methods for = 
3 : teaching the average college freshman to write with correctness and I 
: A clarity of expression. Using a very effective dual approach to writing, = 
| ! the first part of this new text deals with grammar review and the second 1 
7 part more directly with the actual composition. Exercises rate high 
: in practice-value and are refreshing in their variety. 294 pages, $2.50 
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The largest NEW dictionary available 


FUNK & WAGNALLS' 
NEW 
College Standard 
DICTIONARY 


EM’:-PHA:TYPE Edition 


also FREE! 


DICTIONARY 
STUDY BOOK 
for the classroom 


This carefully prepared twenty- 
three page guide-workbook explains 
in easy to follow narrative lesson 
form exactly how to use the diction- 


ary—and get the most out of it for | 


classroom study of 


#723 


Send for an examination copy on ap- 
proval and make these simple tests: 


I. Choose any five words, look them up in the 
New College Standard Dictionary— EM’:PHA: 
TYPE Edition, and compare the definitions with 
those given in any other college grade diction- 
ary 


2. Choose some word that is frequently mis- 
pronounced and compare the method of indicat- 
ing pronunciation in the New College Standard 
Dictionary— EM'*PHA‘TYPE Edition with the 
method of any other dictionary. 


» 3 Choose some hyphenated word and see 
how the hyphenation is indicated in the New 
College Edition. 


4. Compare the legibility of type-page in the 
New College Standard Dictionary—EM’-PHA: 
TYPE Edition with that of any other college 
gtade dictionary. 


5. Choose some new words in any technical 
field and see how many of them are included in 
the New College Standard Dictionary— 
EM"’PHA‘TYPE Edition. 


We ask you to make a test ofits special features 
in the hope that you too will wish to recommend 
this modern dictionary to your students. 


145,000 entries 5,000 new words 
$5.50 plain $6.00 with thumb index 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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@ pronunciation 
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@ word building 


A new collection of expository selections arranged in accord- 


ance with underlying thought structures 


EXPOSITION 
OF IDEAS 


By Baxter Hathaway, Cornell University and 
John E. Moore, Montana State University 


These readings for the student of composition have been arranged by the 
fundamental thought patterns they represent rather than by types of 
subject matter. The student writer learns, from models of increasing 
complexity, to handle the common kinds of writing problems in ex- 
position. Selections have been chosen with great care and are refresh- 
ingly new in the “‘reader’’ field. They are solid and worthy and yet well 
within reach of student experience. The text is liberally supplied with 
analytical questions and suggestions for themes. Each section is pre- 
ceded by an illuminating introduction. About 550 pages. In press. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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